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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  publishers  of  the  present  selection 
advance  their  claims  to  the  favour  of  their 
readers  with  much  diffidence.  They  are 
aware  that  their  task,  even  if  successful,  is  a 
humble  one,  yet  that  its  humility  does  not 
exempt  it  from  the  charge  of  rashness,  or 
diminish  the  difficulty  of  execution.  That 
which  has  been  attempted  so  often,  it  is  not 
easy  to  exhibit  with  any  appearance  of  no 
velty  ;  and  what  has  frequently  been  done 
well,  it  may  be  considered  presumptuous  to 
hope,  by  any  exertions,  to  do  better. 


VI 


IN  retracing  ground  which  has  been  re 
peatedly  trodden,  the  Editors  of  THE  ENG 
LISH  MINSTRELSY  trust  they  have  explored 
some  features  of  the  landscape  which  pre 
ceding  travellers  had  neglected,  and  enrich 
ed  it  with  beauties  which  were  not  theirs  to 
bestow : — They  have  borrowed  more  copi 
ously  from  the  elder  poets  than  their  prede 
cessors,  and  have  been  indebted  to  authors 
of  the  highest  rank  in  modern  English  lite 
rature,  for  original  productions,  worthy  of  a 
more  exalted  station  than  that  which  they 
occupy  in  this  unpretending  selection. 

THE  acknowledgments  of  the  publishers 
are  respectfully  offered  to  those  distinguished 
contributors;  whose  names  will  be  received 
as  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  merit  of  the 
original  portion  of  the  publication. 

To  one  eminent  individual,  whose  name 

they  do  not  venture  to  particularize,  they 
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are  indebted  for  most  valuable  assistance  in 
selection,  arrangement,  and  contribution ; 
and  to  that  individual  they  take  this  oppor 
tunity  to  present  the  humble  tribute  of  their 
thanks,  for  a  series  of  kindnesses,  of  which 
that  now  acknowledged  is  amongst  the  least. 


EDIN.  Jan.  i.  isio. 
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ENGLISH  MINSTRELSY. 


T. 


MODERN  POETRY. '—  PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 


1  ELL  me,  ye  muses,  what  our  father-ages 
Have  left  succeeding  times  to  play  upon : 
What  now  remains  unthought  on  by  those  sages, 
Where  a  new  muse  may  try  her  pinion  ? 

What  lightning  heroes,  like  great  Peleus'  heir, 
(Darting  his  beams  through  our  hard  frozen  air,) 
May  stir  up  gentle  heat,  and  virtue's  wane  repair  ? 

Who  knows  not  Jason  ?  of  bold  Tipliys'  hand, 
That  durst  unite  what  nature's  self  would  part  ? 

He  makes  isles  continent,  and  all  one  land ; 
O'er  seas,  as  earth,  he  maneh'd  with  dangerous  art 
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He  rides  the  white-mouth'd  waves,  and  scorneth  all 
Those  thousand  deaths  wide  gaping  for  his  fall : 
He  death  defies,  fenced  with  a  thin,  low,  wooden  wall. 

Who  has  not  often  read  Troy's  twice  sung  fires, 

And  at  the  second  time  twice  better  sung  ? 
Who  has  not  heard  th'  Arcadian  shepherd's  quires, 
Which  now  have  gladly  changed  their  native  tongue ; 
And  sitting  by  slow  Mincius,  sport  their  fill, 
With  sweeter  voice  and  never  equal'd  skill, 
Chanting  their  amorous  lays  unto  a  Roman  quill  ? 

And  thou,  choice  wit,  love*s  scholar,  and  love's  master, 

Art  known  to  all,  where  love  himself  is  known : 
Whether  thou  bid'st  Ulysses  hie  him  faster, 
Or  dost  thy  fault  and  distant  exile  moan ; 
Who  has  not  seen  upon  the  mourning  stage, 
Dire  Atreus'  feast,  and  wrong'd  Medea's  rage, 
Marching  in  tragic  state,  and  buskin'd  equipage  ? 

And  now  of  late  th'  Italian  fisher  swain 

Sits  on  the  shore  to  watch  his  trembling  line, 

Line  ISth,  Th'  Italian  fisher — SAV 


There  teaches  rocks  and  prouder  seas  to  plain 
By  Nesis  fair,  and  fairer  Mergiline : 
While  his  thin  net,  upon  his  oars  twined, 
With  wanton  strife  catches  the  sun  and  wind  ; 

Which  still  do  slip  away,  and  still  remain  behind. 

And  that  French  muse's  eagle  eye  and  wing 

Hath  soar'd  to  heaven,  and  there  hath  learn'd  the  art 
To  frame  angelic  strains,  and  canzons  sing: 
Too  high  and  deep  for  every  shallow  heart 
Ah,  blessed  soul !  in  those  celestial  rays, 
Which  gave  thee  light,  these  lower  works  to  blaze, 
Thou  sit'st  imparadised,  and  chant'st  eternal  lays. 

Thrice  happy  wits,  which  in  your  springing  May, 

(Warm'd  with  the  sun  of  well  deserved  favours) 
Disclose  your  buds,  and  your  fair  blooms  display, 
Perfume  the  air  with  your  rich  fragrant  savours ! 
Nor  may,  nor  ever  shall,  those  honour'd  flowers 
Be  spoil'd  by  summer's  heat,  or  winter's  showers, 
But  last,  when  eating  Time  shall  gnaw  the  proudest  towers. 

Line  6th,  And  that  French  mu!:'s—B*RT.is. 


Happy,  thrice  happy  times  in  silver  age  1 

When  generous  plants  advanced  their  lofty  crest ; 
When  Honour  stoop'd  to  be  learn'd  Wisdom's  page ; 
When  baser  weeds  starved  in  their  frozen  nest ; 
When  th'  highest  flying  muse  still  highest  climbs  j 
And  virtue's  rise  keeps  down  all  rising  crimes : 
Happy,  thrice  happy  age !  happy,  thrice  happy  times  ! 

But  wretched  we,  to  whom  these  iron  days 
(Hard  days)  afford  nor  matter,  nor  reward ! 

Sings  Maro  ?  Men  deride  high  Maro's  lays, 
Their  hearts  with  lead,  with  steel  their  sense  is  barr'd. 

v      Sing  Linus,  or  his  father,  as  he  uses, 

Our  Midas'  ears  their  well  tuned  verse  refuses. 

What  cares  an  ass  for  arts  ?  he  brays  at  sacred  muses. 

But  if  fond  Bavius  vent  his  clouted  song, 

Or  Maevius  chant  his  thoughts  in  brothel  charm  j 
The  witless  vulgar,  in  a  num'rous  throng, 

Like  summer  flies  about  their  dunghill  swarm : 
They  sneer,  they  grin. — Like  to  his  like  will  move. 
Yet  never  let  them  greater  mischief  prove 
Than  this,  Who  hates  not  one,  may  he  the  other  love. 


Witness  our  Colin ;  whom  though  all  the  graces, 

And  all  the  muses  nursed;  whose  well  taught  song, 
Parnassus'  self,  and  Glorian  embraces, 
And  all  the  learn'd,  and  all  the  shepherd's  throng  ; 
Yet  all  his  hopes  were  cross'd,  all  suits  denied ; 
Discouraged,  scorn'd,  his  writings  vilified  : 
Poorly,  poor  man,  he  lived ;  poorly,  poor  man,  he  died. 

And  had  not  that  great  Hart,  (whose  honoured  head, 

Ah !  lies  full  low)  pity'd  thy  woeful  plight ; 
There  hadst  thou  lain  unwept,  unburied, 
Unbless'd,  nor  graced  with  any  common  rite : 
Yet  shalt  thou  live  when  thy  great  foe  shall  sink : 
Beneath  his  mountain  tomb,  whose  fame  shall  stink : 
And  Time  his  blacker  name  shall  blurre  with  blackest  ink. 

O  let  th'  Iambic  muse  revenge  that  wrong, 
Which  cannot  slumber  in  thy  sheets  of  lead : 

Let  thy  abused  honour  cry  as  long 

As  there  be  quills  to  write,  or  eyes  to  read : 

Line  lit,  Colin— SPENSER. 

Line  8th,  GREAT  HART — The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  caused  Spenser's  obsequies  to  be  performed  at  his  own 
a x pence. 
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On  his  rank  name  let  thine  own  votes  be  turn'd, 
"  Oh  may  that  man  that  hath  the  muses  scorn'd, 
"  Alive  nor  dead,  be  ever  of  a  muse  adorned  !" 

Oft  therefore  have  I  chid  my  tender  muse ; 

Oft  my  chill  breast  beats  off  her  fluttering  wing : 
Yet  when  new  spring  her  gentle  rays  infuse, 
All  storms  are  laid,  again  to  chirp  and  sing : 
At  length  soft  fires,  dispersed  in  every  vein, 
Yield  open  passage  to  the  thronging  train, 
And  swelling  numbers'  tide  rolls  like  the  surging  main. 

So  where  fair  Thames,  and  crooked  Isis'  son, 

Pays  tribute  to  his  king,  the  mantling  stream, 
Encountered  by  the  tides  (now  rushing  on 
With  equal  force)  oPs  way  doth  doubtful  seem ; 
At  length  the  full  grown  sea,  and  water's  king 
Chide  the  bold  waves  with  hollow  murmuring : 
Back  fly  the  streams  to  shroud  them  in  their  mother  spring. 

Yet  thou,  sweet  numerous  muse,  why  should' st  thou  droop, 

That  every  vulgar  ear  thy  music  scorns  ? 
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Nor  can  they  rise,  nor  thou  so  low  canst  stoop ; 
No  seed  of  heav'n  takes  root  in  mud  or  thorns. 
When  owls  or  crows,  imping  their  flaggy  wing 
With  thy  stolen  plumes,  their  notes  through  th'  air  fling ; 

Oh  shame !  they  howl  and  croak,  whilst  fond  they  strain  to  ging. 

Enough  for  thee  in  heav'n  to  build  thy  nest ; 

(Far  be  dull  thoughts  of  winning  dunghill  praise) 
Enough,  if  kings  enthrone  thee  in  their  breast, 
And  crown  their  golden  crowns  with  higher  bays : 
Enough  that  those  who  wear  the  crown  of  kings, 
(Great  Israel's  princes)  strike  thy  sweetest  strings : 
Heaven's  dove,  when  high'st  he  flies,  flies  with  thy  heav'n- 
ly  wings. 

Let  others  trust  the  seas,  dare  death  and  hell, 

Search  either  Ind',  vaunt  of  their  scars  and  wounds  : 
Let  others  their  dear  breath  (nay,  silence)  sell 

To  fools,  and  (swoln,  not  rich)  stretch  out  their  bounds, 
By  spoiling  those  that  live,  and  wronging  dead ; 
That  they  may  drink  in  pearl,  and  couch  their  head 
In  soft,  but  sleepless  down  5  in  rich,  but  restless  bed. 
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O,  let  them  in  their  gold  quaff  dropsies  down! 

O,  let  them  surfeits  feast  in  silver  bright ! 
Whilst  sugar  hires  the  taste  the  brain  to  drown, 
And  bribes  of  sauce  corrupt  false  appetite, 
His  master's  rest,  health,  heart,  life,  soul,  to  sell ; 
Thus  plenty,  fulness,  sickness,  ring  their  knell. 
Death  weds,  and  beds  them ;  first  in  grave,  and  then  in  heH. 

But,  ah !  let  me  under  some  Kentish  hill, 

Near  rolling  Medway  'mong  my  shepherd  peers, 
With  fearless  merry-make,  and  piping  still, 
Securely  pass  my  few  and  slow-paced  years : 
While  yet  the  great  Augustus  of  our  nation 
Shuts  up  old  Janus  in  this  long  cessation, 
Strength'ning  our  pleasing  ease,  and  gives  us  sure  vacation. 

There  may  I,  master  of  a  little  flock, 

Feed  my  poor  lambs,  and  often  change  their  fare : 
My  lovely  mate  shall  tend  my  sparing  stock, 
And  nurse  my  little  ones  with  pleasing  care, 

Whose  love,  and  look,  shall  speak  their  father  plain ; 
Health  be  my  feast,  heaven  hope,  content  my  gain ; 
So  in  my  little  house,  my  lesser  heart  shall  reign. 
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The  beech  shall  yield  a  cool  safe  canopy, 

While  down  I  sit,  and  chant  to  th'  echoing  wood : 
Ah,  singing  might  I  live,  and  singing  die ! 
So  by  fair  Thames,  or  silver  Medway's  flood, 
The  dying  swan,  when  years  her  temples  pierce, 
In  music's  strains  breathes  out  her  life  and  verse, 
And,  chanting  her  own  dirge,  tides  on  her  wat'ry  hearse-. 


II. 


FEMALE  FICKLENESS. P.  FLETCHER. 


WHO  sows  the  sand  ?  or  ploughs  the  easy  shore  ? 

Or  strives  in  nets  to  prison  in  the  wind  ? 

Yet  I,  (fond  I)  more  fond,  and  senseless  more, 

Thought  in  sure  love  a  woman's  thoughts  to  bind. 
Fond,  too  fond  thoughts,  that  thought  in  love  to  tie 
One  more  inconstant  than  inconstancy ! 

Look  as  it  is  with  some  true  April  day, 
Whose  various  weather  stores  the  world  with  flowers ; 
The  sun  his  glorious  beams  doth  fair  display, 
Then  rains,  and  slu'nes  again,  and  straight  it  lowrs, 

And  twenty  changes  in  one  hour  doth  prove ; 

So,  and  more  changing,  is  a  woman's  love. 
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Or  as  the  hairs  which  deck  their  wanton  heads, 
Which  loosely  fly,  and  play  with  every  wind, 
And  with  each  blast  turn  round  their  golden  threads ; 
Such  as  their  hair,  such  is  their  looser  mind : 

The  difference  this,' their  hair  is  often  bound ; 

But  never  bonds  a  woman  might  embound. 

False  is  their  flattering  colour,  false  and  fading ; 
False  is  their  flattering  tongue ;  false  every  part, 
Their  hair  is  forged,  their  silver  foreheads  shading ; 
False  are  their  eyes,  but  falsest  is  their  heart : 

Then  this  in  consequence  must  needs  ensue ; 

All  must  be  false,  when  every  part's  untrue. 

Fond  then  my  thoughts,  which  thought  a  thing  so  vain  I 

Fond  hopes,  that  anchor  on  so  false  a  ground ! 

Fond  love,  to  love  what  could  not  love  again  ! 

Fond  heart,  thus  fired  with  love,  in  hope  thus  drown'd. 
Fond  thoughts,  fond  heart,  fond  hope ;  but  fondest  I, 
To  grasp  the  wind,  and  love  inconstancy ! 
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III. 


SONNtfT. DRUMMONfc. 


IN  mind's  pure  glass  when  I  myself  behold, 
And  lively  see  how  my  best  days  are  spent, 

What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  rolPd, 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  course  begun  I,  wearied,  do  repent, 

And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 

But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  love  hath  control'd 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent. 

Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief, 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine, 

That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief: 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine, 

Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  place, 

Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 


IV. 
EPITAPH 

ON  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. CRASHAW. 


To  these,  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
The  grave's  a  second  marriage-bed. 
For  though  the  hand  of  Fate  could  fore* 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce, 
It  could  not  man  and  wife  divide, 
They  lived  one  life,  one  death  they  died. 
Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep ; 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep : 
They  (sweet  turtles)  folded  lie» 
In  the  last  knot  love  could  tie. 
And  though  they  lie  as  they  were  dead, 
Their  pillow  stone,  their  sheets  of  lead ; 
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(Pillow  hard,  and  sheets  not  warm) 
Love  made  the  bed,  they'll  take  no  harm. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn ; 
Then  the  curtain  will  be  drawn,    - 
And  they  awake  into  that  light 
Whose  day  shall  never  die  in  night. 
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V. 


ON  SHAKESPEARE. DAVENANT. 


BEWARE  (delighted  poets !)  when  you  sing, 

» 

To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring, 

Your  num'rous  feet  not  tread 

The  banks  of  Avon ;  for  each  flower 

(As  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangs  there,  the  pensive  head. 

Each  tree,  whose  thick  and  spreading  growth  hath  made 
Rather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs,  than  shade, 

(Unwilling  now  to  grow,) 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears, 
Whose  rifled  falls,  are  steept  in  tears 

Which  from  his  last  rage  flow. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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The  piteous  river  wept  itself  away 
Long  since  (alas  !)  to  such  a  swift  decay, 

That  reach  the  map,  and  look 
If  you  a  river  there  can  spy; 
And  for  a  river  your  mock'd  eye 

Will  find  a  shallow  brook. 


VI. 


SONG. DAVENANT. 


THE  lark  now  leaves  his  wat'ry  nest, 
And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  this  window  for  the  east ; 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 

Awake,  awake,  the  morn  will  never  rise, 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star, 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are, 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn ! 

Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 


VII. 


ON  ISABELLA  MARKHAM. HARRINGTON. 


WHENCE  comes  my  love  ?  O  heart,  disclose ; 
'Twas  from  cheeks  that  shame  the  rose ; 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  rubies  praise ; 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond  blaze. 
Whence  comes  my  woe,  as  freely  own ; — 
Ah  me !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind, 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind ; 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say,  'tis  Cupid's  fire ; 

Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Since  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 


£1 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  lip,  sweet  eye,  sweet  blushing  cheek, 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ? 
O  Venus !  take  thy  gifts  again ; 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan, 
PF  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 
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VIII. 


MELANCHOLY. FLETCHER . 


HENCE,  all  you  vain  delights, 

As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly ! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  Melancholy ! 
Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound ! 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  ! 
Moon-light  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls  1 
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A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley : 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  Melancholy. 


IX. 


RIVER  GOD'S  COURTSHIP. FLETCHER. 


I  AM  this  fountain's  God.    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow, 
And  'twixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set, 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
Through  the  meadows  do  they  glide, 
Wheeling  still  on  ev'ry  side, 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  evenest  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
Leaving  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  stream  shalt  thou  lie, 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food, 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud ; 
But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
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Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen 
Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen, 
Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win, 
And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in : 
Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look, 
But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by, 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly : 
And  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  command, 
They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing, 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

THE  SONG. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad, 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high, 
As  thou  wadest  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me, 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee ! 
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X. 


SONG  ON  MAY  MORNING. MILTON. 


Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May !  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


XL 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE.—— —MILTON. 


O  NIGHTINGALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  does  fill, 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes,  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love ;  *  O  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  e'er  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretel  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 
Whether  the  muse,  or  love,  call  thee  his  mate, 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

*  Alluding  to  a  popular  augury,  that  the  lover  shall  be  for 
tunate  in  his  pursuit  in  the  spring  in  which  he  happens  to  hear 
the  nightingale  before  the  cuckoo. 
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XII. 


ON  THE  EXPECTED  ASSAULT. MILTON. 


CAPTAIN  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms> 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these; 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower ; 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  th'  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 


XIII. 


ACME  AND  SEPTIMUS,  FROM  CATULLUS. COWLEY. 


WHILST  on  Septimus'  panting  breast 
(Meaning  nothing  less  than  rest) 
Acme  lean'd  her  loving  head, 
Thus  the  pleas'd  Septimus  said : 

"  My  dearest  Acme !  if  I  be 

"  Once  alive,  and  love  not  thee 

"  With  a  passion  far  above 

"  All  that  e'er  was  called  love, 

"  In  a  Lybian  desert  may 

"  I  become  some  lion's  prey ; 

"  Let  him,  Acme !  let  him  tear 

4*  My  breast,  when  Acme  is  not  there." 


so 

The  God  of  Love,  who  stood  to  hear  him, 
(The  God  of  Love  was  always  near  him, ) 
Pleased  and  tickled  with  the  sound, 
Sneez'd  aloud ;  and  all  around 
The  little  Loves  that  waited  by, 
Bow'd,  and  bless'd  the  augury. 
Acme,  inflamed  with  what  he  said, 
Rear'd  her  gently-bending  head, 
And  her  purple  mouth,  with  joy, 
Stretching  to  the  delicious  boy, 
Twice,  (and  twice  could  scarce  suffice,) 
She  kiss'd  his  drunken  rolling  eyes. 

"  My  little  life !  my  all !"  said  she, 

"  So  may  we  ever  servants  be 

"  To  this  best  god,  and  ne'er  regain 

"  Our  hated  liberty  again ;  t 

"  So  may  thy  passion  last  for  me, 

"  As  I  a  passion  have  for  thee, 

"  Greater  and  fiercer  much  than  can 

"  Be  conceived  by  thee,  a  man ; 
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"  Into  my  marrow  it  has  gone, 

**  Fix'd  and  settled  in  the  bone ; 

'*  It  reigns  not  only  in  my  heart, 

**  But  runs,  like  life,  through  ev'ry  part." 


She  spoke ;  the  God  of  Love  aloud 
Sneez'd  again,  and  all  the  crowd 
Of  little  Loves,  that  waited  by, 
Bow'd,  and  bless'd  the  augury. 

This  good  omen,  thus  from  heav'n 

Like  a  happy  signal  giv'n, 

Their  loves  and  lives  (all  four)  embrace, 

And  hand  in  hand  run  all  the  race. 

To  poor  Septimus,  (who  did  now 

Nothing  else  but  Acme  grow,) 

Acme's  bosom  was  alone 

The  whole  world's  imperial  throne, 

And  to  faithful  Acme's  mind 

Septimus  was  all  humankind. 
10 
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If  the  Gods  would  please  to  be 
But  advised  for  once  by  me, 
I'd  advise  'em,  when  they  spy 
Any  illustrious  piety, 
To  reward  her,  if  it  be  she, 
To  reward  him,  if  it  be  he, 
With  such  a  husband,  such  a  wife, 
With  Acme's  and  Septimus'  life. 
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XIV. 


ON  A  GIRDLE. WALLER. 


THAT  which  her  slender  waist  confined, 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  dear. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair ; 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 
VOL.  i.  e 
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XV. 


SLEEP. SIR  JOHN  DENHAM. 


MORPHEUS  !  the  humble  god  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down* 
And,  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown : 

Come,  I  say,  thou  powerful  god, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod, 
Dipped  in  the  Lethean  lake, 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  shake, 
Lest  he  should  sleep,  and  never  wake. 


10 
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Nature,  alas  !  why  art  thou  so 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe  ? 
Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste, 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last. 
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XVI. 

IMITATION  OF  THE  29th  OP  HORACE,  BOOK  FIRST.- 
DRYDEN. 


DESCENDED  of  an  ancient  line, 

That  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  swayed, 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine, 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delayed : 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made, 
And  artful  hands  prepare 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume  thy  hair. 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar, 

And  the  well-natured  friend  cries,  "  Come  away !" 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care, 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 
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Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat, 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great : 
Make  haste  and  come ; 

Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store ; 
Thy  turret,  that  surveys,  from  high, 
The  smoke  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome, 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore ; 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor. 

Sometimes  'tis  grateful  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty : 

A  savoury  dish,  a  homely  treat, 

Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat, 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room, 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom, 

Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great. 
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The  sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high ; 
The  Syrian  star 
Barks  from  afar, 

And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky ; 
The  ground  below  is  parched,  the  heavens  above  us  fry : 
The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh  t 
The  Sylvans  to  their  shades  retire, 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and  streams 

require, 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  raging  fire. 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 
And  what  the  city  factions  dare, 
And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do, 
And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe, 
Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know  : 
But  God  has,  wisely,  hid  from  human  sight 
The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 
And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night; 
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He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power ; 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream, 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 

And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force : 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down, 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown ; 
Both  house  and  homested  into  seas  are  borne, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scattered  honours 

mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own ; 
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He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day : 

Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine ; 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power, 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  the  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away: 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigned ; 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm, 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 
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What  is't  to  me, 

Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black, 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar ; 
And,  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 
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XVII. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. PAUNELL. 


LOVELY,  lasting  peace  of  mind ! 

Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 

Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 

To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky, 
With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head  ? 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  ? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
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Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  inshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way, 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks,  (as  I  have  vainly  done,) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know, 
That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground ; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts,  at  last,  for  knowledge  rise. 


Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

3Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seemed  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still ; 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest, 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat, 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
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Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 

In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 

Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 

Pleased  and  blessed  with  God  alone : 

Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 

With  all  the  colours  of  delight ; 

While  silver  waters  glide  along, 

To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 

I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 

And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing ! 

The  sun,  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon,  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  stars,  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas,  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves  ; 
The  wood,  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field,  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me  : 
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They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 
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XVIII. 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER. ADDISON". 


KNELLER,  with  silence  and  surprise 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
A  godlike  form  by  thee  displayed 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade ; 
And,  awed  by  thy  delusive  hand, 
As  in  the  presence  chamber  stand. 

The  magic  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth, 
His  probity  and  mildness  shows, 
His  care  of  friends,  and  scorn  of  foes  : 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line, 
Does  some  exalted  virtue  shine, 

Line  2d,  George  I.  painted  by  Kntller. 
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And  Albion's  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

0  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign,  through  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land ! 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice, 
Whilst  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise, 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze. 

The  image  on  the  medal  placed, 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  graced, 
And  stampt  on  British  coins,  shall  live, 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give, 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mould, 
Shape  and  adorn  the  running  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  genial  sun 
Has  daily,  since  his  course  begun, 
Rejoiced  the  metal  to  refine, 
And  ripen'd  the  Peruvian  mine. 
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Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride, 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  has  vied 
With  nature  in  a  generous  strife, 
And  touch'd  the  canvas  into  life. 

Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  sought, 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 
And,  in  the  robes  of  state  arrayed, 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  displayed. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air : 
Triumphant  Nassau  here  we  find, 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd ; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent, 
Ere  yet  her  Hero  was  disgraced : 
O  may  famed  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
(Though  heaven  should  with  my  wish  agree, 
And  long  preserve  thy  art  in  thee,) 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint,  or  I  shall  sinir ! 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Wise  Phidias  thus,  his  skill  to  prove, 
Through  many  a  god  advanced  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  polished  rocks  to  shine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine ; 
Till  Greece,  amazed,  and  half  afraid, 
Th'  assembled  deities  surveyed. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chace  the  fair, 
And  loved  the  spreading  oak,  was  there ; 
Old  Saturn  too,  with  upcast  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd, 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd ; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads  ;  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung : 

Line  £th,  Alluding  to  the  amorous  disposition  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  concealment  in  the  royal  oak. 

Line  10th,  James  the 'Second's  abdication. 

Line  ISth,  William  III.  a  great  warrior. 

Line  10th,  Queen  Mary's  unfruitful  marriage,  and  her  fond 
ness  for  working  tapestry. 
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Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen, 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
Her  short-lived  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
That  from  a  hundred  hills,  allied 
In  impious  leagues,  their  king  defied. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand : 
For  who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  his  well  established  praise, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve, 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carved  a  Jove  ? 

Line  4th,  Queen  Anne,  marHed  to  a  husband  of  inferior  rank 
and  talents,  lost  in  early  life  her  only  son,  the  Duke  of  Glou 
cester. 

Line  8th,  In  1715  the  Highland  chiefs  rebelled  against 
George  I.  and  were  defeated, 


XIX. 


CUPID  AND  GANYMEDE.- PRIOR. 


IN  heaven,  one  holiday,  you  read 
In  wise  Anacreon,  Ganymede 
Drew  heedless  Cupid  in,  to  throw 
A  main,  to  pass  an  hour  or  so. 
The  little  Trojan,  by  the  way, 
By  Hermes  taught,  play'd  all  the  play. 

The  God  unhappily  engaged, 
By  nature  rash,  by  play  enraged, 
Complained,  and  sighed,  and  cried,  and  fretted, 
Lost  every  earthly  thing  he  betted : 
In  ready  money,  all  the  store 
Picked  up  long  since  from  Danae's  shower ; 
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A  snuff-box,  set  with  bleeding  hearts, 
Rubies,  all  pierced  with  diamond  darts ; 
His  nine-pins  made  of  myrtle  wood 
(The  tree  in  Ida's  forest  stood ;) 
His  bowl,  pure  gold,  the  very  same 
Which  Paris  gave  the  Cyprian  dame ; 
Two  table  books  in  shagreen  covers, 
Filled  with  good  verse  from  real  lovers ; 
Merchandise  rare !  a  billet-doux, 
Its  matter  passionate,  yet  true ; 
Heaps  of  hair-rings,  and  cypher'd  seals  j 
Rich  trifles ;  serious  bagatelles. 

What  sad  disorders  play  begets ! 
Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore 
His  might,  and  deprecate  his  power ; 
Those  darts,  whence  all  our  joy  and  pain 
Arise ;  those  darts — Come,  seven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede :  the  usual  trick : 
Seven,  slur  a  six ;  eleven,  a  nick. 
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111  news  goes  fast :  'twas  quickly  known 
That  simple  Cupid  was  undone. 
Swifter  than  lightning  Venus  flew : 
Too  late  she  found  the  thing  too  true. 
Guess  how  the  Goddess  greets  her  son  ! 
Come  hither,  sirrah ; — no,  begone ; 
And,  hark  ye,  is  it  so  indeed  ? 
A  comrade  you  for  Ganymede  ? 
An  imp  as  wicked,  for  his  age, 
As  any  earthly  lady's  page ; 
A  scandal  and  a  scourge  to  Troy ; 
A  prince's  son ;  a  blackguard  boy ; 
A  sharper,  that  with  box  and  dice 
Draws  in  young  deities  to  vice. 
All  heaven  is  by  the  ears  together, 
Since  first  that  little  rogue-  came  hither : 
Juno  herself  has  had  no  peace ; 
And  truly  I've  been  favoured  less : 
For  Jove,  as  fame  reports,  (but  fame 
Says  tilings  not  fit  for  me  to  name,) 
Has  acted  ill  for  such  a  god, 
And  taken  ways  extremely  odd. 
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And  thou,  unhappy  child,  she  said, 
(Her  anger  by  her  grief  allay'd,) 
Unhappy  child,  who  thus  hast  lost 
All  the  estate  we  e'er  could  boast ; 
Whither,  O  whither  wilt  thou  run, 
Thy  name  despised,  thy  weakness  known  ? 
Nor  shall  thy  shrine  on  earth  be  crowned ; 
Nor  shall  thy  power  in  heaven  be  owned ; 
When  thou  nor  man  nor  god  canst  wound. 

Obedient  Cupid,  kneeling,  cried, 
Cease,  dearest  mother,  cease  to  chide : 
Gany's  a  cheat,  and  I'm  a  bubble ; 
Yet  why  this  great  excess  of  trouble  ? 
The  dice  were  false ;  the  darts  are  gone ; 
Yet  how  are  you,  or  I,  undone  ? 

The  loss  of  these  I  can  supply 
With  keener  shafts  fro  a  Chloe's  eye  : 
Fear  not  we  e'er  can  be  disgraced 
While  that  bright  magazine  shall  last : 
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Your  crowded  altars  still  shall  smoke, 
And  man  your  friendly  aid  invoke 
Jove  shall  again  revere  your  power, 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  shower. 
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XX. 


THE  QUIDXUNKl's.  GAY. 


How  vain  are  mortal  man's  endeavours ! 
(Said,  at  Dame  Elliot's,  *  Master  Travers,) 
Good  Orleans  dead !  in  truth  'tis  hard  : 
Oh,  may  all  statesmen  die  prepared ! 
I  do  foresee,  (and  for  foreseeing 
He  equals  any  man  in  being,) 
The  army  ne'er  can  be  disbanded. 
— I  wish  the  king  were  safely  landed. 
Ah,  friends !  great  changes  threat  the  land ; 
All  France  and  England  at  a  stand ! 
There's  Meroweis — mark  !  strange  work ! 
And  there's  the  Czar,  and  there's  the  Turk ; 

*  A  coffee-house  near  St  James's. 
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The  Pope — an  Indian  merchant  by, 
Cut  short  the  speech  with  this  reply : 

"  All  at  a  stand  ?  You  see  great  changes  ? 
"  Ah,  sir !  you  never  saw  the  Ganges. 
"  There  dwell  the  nations  of  Quidnunki's, 
"  (So  Monomotapa  calls  monkies) : 
"  On  their  bank,  from  bough  to  bough, 
"  They  meet  and  chat  (as  we  may  now.) 
"  Whispers  go  round,  they  grin,  they  shrug, 
"  They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug ; 
"  And,  just  as  chance  or  whim  provoke  them, 
"  They  either  bite  their  friends,  or  stroke  them* 
, 

"  There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig, 
"  To  show  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig : 
"  Lord !  how  the  chattering  tribe  admire, 
"  Not  that  he's  wiser,  but  he's  higher : 
"  All  long  to  try  the  venturous  thing, 
"  (For  power  is  but  to  have  one's  swing) ; 
M  From  side  to  side  he  springs,  he  spurns, 
"  And  bangs  his  foes  and  friends  by  turns. 


"  Thus,  as  in  giddy  freaks  he  bounces, 
"  Crack  goes  the  twig,  and  in  he  flounces ! 
"  Down  the  swift  stream  the  wretch  is  borne ; 
"  Never,  ah  never,  to  return ! 

"  Zounds !  what  a  fall  had  our  dear  brother; 
"  Morbleu !  cries  one ;  and  Damme  !  t'other. 
"  The  nations  give  a  general  screech ; 
"  None  cocks  his  tail,  none  claws  his  breech ; 
"  Each  trembles  for  the  public  weal, 
"  And  for  a  while  forgets  to  steal. 

"  A  while,  all  eyes,  intent  and  steady, 
"  Pursue  him,  whirling  down  the  eddy. 
"  But,  out  of  mind  when  out  of  view, 
"  Some  other  mounts  the  twig  anew ; 
"  And  business,  on  each  monkey  shore, 
"  Runs  the  same  track  it  went  before.*' 
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XXL 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CADOGAN. TICKELL. 


OF  Marlborough's  captains  and  Eugenie's  friends, 

The  last,  Cadogan,  to  the  grave  descends : 

Low  lies  each  hand,  whence  Blenheim's  glory  sprung, 

The  chiefs  who  conquer'd,  and  the  bards  who  sung. 

From  his  cold  corse  though  every  friend  be  fled, 

Lo !  envy  waits,  that  lover  of  the  dead : 

Thus  did  she  feign  o'er  Nassau's  hearse  to  mourn ; 

Thus  wept  insidious  Churchill  o'er  thy  urn ; 

To  blast  the  living,  gave  the  dead  their  due, 

And  wreaths,  herself  had  tainted,  trimmed  anew. 
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Thou,  yet  unnamed  to  fill  his  empty  place, 
And  lead  to  war  thy  country's  growing  race, 
Take  every  wish  a  British  heart  can  frame, 
Add  palm  to  palm,  and  rise  from  fame  to  fame. 

An  hour  must  come,  when  thou  shalt  hear  with  rage 
Thyself  traduced,  and  curse  a  thankless  age : 
Nor  yet  for  this  decline  the  generous  strife, 
These  ills,  brave  man,  shall  quit  thee  with  thy  lifej 
Alive,  though  stained  by  every  abject  slave, 
Secure  of  fame  and  justice  in  the  grave. 

Ah,  no ! when  once  the  mortal  yields  to  fate, 

The  blast  of  fame's  sweet  trumpet  sounds  too  late, 

Too  late  to  stay  the  spirit  on  its  flight, 

Or  soothe  the  new  inhabitant  of  light ; 

Who  hears  regardless,  while  fond  man,  distress'd, 

Hangs  on  the  absent,  and  laments  the  blest. 

Farewell  then,  Fame,  ill  sought  through  fields  and 

blood, 
Farewell,  unfaithful  promiser  of  good : 


Thou  music,  warbling  to  the  deafened  ear ! 
Thou  incense,  wasted  on  the  funeral  bier ! 
Through  life  pursued  in  vain,  by  death  obtained, 
When  asked,  denied  us,  and  when  given,  disdained. 


XXII. 


ELEGY. HAMMOND. 


AH,  what  avails  thy  lover's  pious  care  ? 

His  lavish  incense  clouds  the  sky  in  vain, 
Nor  wealth  nor  greatness  was  his  idle  prayer, 

For  thee  alone  he  prayed,  thee  hoped  to  gain : 

With  thee  I  hoped  to  waste  the  pleasing  day, 

Till  in  thy  arms  an  age  of  joy  was  past, 
Then,  old  with  love,  insensibly  decay, 

And  on  thy  bosom  gently  breathe  my  last. 

I  scorn  the  Lydian  river's  golden  wave, 
And  all  the  vulgar  charms  of  human  life ; 

I  only  ask  to  live  my  Delia's  slave, 
And,  when  I  long  have  served  her,  call  her  wife : 
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I  only  ask,  of  her  I  love  possest, 

To  sink,  o'ercome  with  bliss,  in  safe  repose, 
To  strain  her  yielding  beauties  to  my  breast, 

And  kiss  her  wearied  eye-lids  till  they  close. 

Attend,  O  Juno !  with  thy  sober  ear, 
Attend,  gay  Venus,  parent  of  desire; 

This  one  fond  wish  if  you  refuse  to  hear, 
Oh,  let  me  with  this  sigh  of  love  expire ! 
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XXIII. 


TO  AN  INFANT. A.  PHILLIPS. 


TIMELY  blossom,  infant  fair, 
Fondling  of  a  happy  pair, 
Every  morn,  and  every  night, 
Their  solicitous  delight, 
Sleeping,  waking,  still  at  ease, 
Pleasing,  without  skill  to  please  ; 
Little  gossip,  blithe  and  hale, 
Tattling  many  a  broken  tale, 
Singing  many  a  tuneless  song, 
Lavish  of  a  heedless  tongue ; 
Simple  maiden,  void  of  art, 
Babbling  out  the  very  heart, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Yet  abandoned  to  thy  will, 
Yet  imagining  no  ill, 
Yet  too  innocent  to  blush  ; 
Like  the  linnet  in  the  bush, 
To  the  mother-linnet's  note 
Moduling  her  slender  throat, 
Chirping  forth  thy  petty  joys, 
Wanton  in  the  change  of  toys ; 
Like  the  linnet-green,  in  May, 
Flitting  to  each  bloomy  spray, 
Wearied  then,  and  glad  of  rest, 
Like  the  linnet  in  the  nest. 
This  thy  present  happy  lot, 
This,  in  time,  will  be  forgot : 
Other  pleasures,  other  cares, 
Ever-busy  Time  prepares ; 
And  thou  shalt  in  thy  daughter  see, 
This  picture,  once,  resembled  thee. 

10 
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XXIV. 


ODE. THOMSON. 


TELL  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love, 
Ah !  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled ; 

To  what  delightful  world  above, 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead  ? 

Or  dost  thou,  free,  at  pleasure  roam, 
And  sometimes  share  thy  lover's  woe ; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas  !  no  comfort  know ! 

Oh !  if  thou  hover'st  round  my  walk, 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk, 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee ; 
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Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream, 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief, 

Oh,  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream  ! 


XXV. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  YARROW. HAMILTON". 


Go,  Yarrow  flower,  thou  shalt  be  blest, 
To  lie  on  beauteous  Mary's  breast ; 
Go,  Yarrow  flower,  so  sweetly  smelling, 
Is  there  on  earth  so  soft  a  dwelling  ? 

Go,  lovely  flower,  thou  prettiest  flower, 
That  ever  smiled  in  Yarrow  bower ; 
Go,  daughter  of  the  dewy  morning, 
With  Alves'  blush  the  fields  adorning. 

Go,  lovely  rose,  what  do'st  thou  here  ? 
Ling'ring  away  thy  short  lived  year, 
Vainly  shining,  idly  blooming, 
Thy  unenjoyed  sweets  consuming. 
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Vain  is  thy  radiant  Garlics  hue, 
No  hand  to  pull,  no  eye  to  view ; 
What  are  thy  charms,  no  heart  desiring? 
What  profits  beauty,  none  admiring  ? 

Go,  Yarrow  flower,  to  Yarrow  maid, 
And  on  her  panting  bosom  laid, 
There  all  thy  native  form  confessing, 
The  charm  of  beauty  is  possessing. 

Come,  Yarrow  maid,  from  Yarrow  field, 
What  pleasure  can  the  desart  yield  ? 
Come  to  my  breast,  O  all  excelling, 
Is  there  on  earth  so  kind  a  dwelling  ? 

Come,  my  dear  maid,  thou  prettiest  maid, 
That  ever  smiled  in  Yarrow  shade ; 
Come,  sister  of  the  dewy  morning, 
With  Alves'  blush  the  dance  adorning. 

Come,  lovely  maid,  love  calls  thee  here, 
Linger  no  more  thy  fleeting  year, 
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Vainly  shining,  idly  blooming, 
Thy  unenjoyed  sweets  consuming. 

Vain  is  thy  radiant  Garlics  hue, 
No  hand  to  press,  no  eye  to  view ; 
What  are  thy  charms,  no  heart  desiring  ? 
What  profits  beauty,  none  admiring  ? 

Come,  Yarrow  maid,  with  Yarrow  rose, 
Thy  maiden  graces  all  disclose ; 
Come  blest  by  all,  to  all  a  blessing, 
The  charm  of  beauty  is  possessing. 


XXVI. 


ODE  TO  PITY. COLLINS. 


O  THOU,  the  friend  of  man  assigned, 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  bind, 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe : 
When  first  distress,  with  dagger  keen, 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destined  scene,, 

His  wild  unsated  foe ! 

By  Pella's  bard,  a  magic  name, 

By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame, 

Receive  my  humble  rite : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue, 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light ! 
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But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream,  and  mute  ? 
Wild  *  Arun  too  has  heard  thy  strains, 
And  echo,  'midst  my  native  plains, 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head, 
-  To  him  thy  cell  was  shown ; 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 
With  youth's  soft  notes  unspoiled  by  art, 
Thy  turtles  mixed  their  own. 


Come,  Pity,  come,  by  fancy's  aid, 
Even  now  my  thoughts,  relenting  maid, 

Thy  temple's  pride  design : 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat, 

In  all  who  view  the  shrine. 

*  A  river  in  Sussex. 
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There  picture's  toil  shall  well  relate, 
How  chance,  or  hard  involving  fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buskin'd  muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  hand, 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retired  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allowed  with  thee  to  dwell : 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  shell ! 


XXVII. 


ODE  TO  FEAR.— ——COLLINS. 


THOU,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown ; 
Who  seest  appall'd,  the  unreal  scene, 
While  fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah,  Fear !  ah,  frantic  Fear ! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly, 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  an  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm* 


Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  joined,' 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  fiends  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside ; 
While  Vengeance  in  the  lurid  air 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  sorrow,  wait; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild  like  thee  ? 

EPODE. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief-full  muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue ; 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  bard  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 
Disdained  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
Line  18th,  yEschjlus. 
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For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 
But  reached  from  virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steel. 

But  who  is  he  whom  later  garlands  grace, 
Who  left  a  while  o'er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove, 

With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 
Where  thou  and  furies  shared  the  baleful  grove  ? 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  queen 
Sighed  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard, 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appeared. 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful  line, 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine* 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Thou,  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last  ? 
Line  7th,  JocasU. 
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Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 

Where  gloomy  rape  and  murder  dwell  ? 

Or  in  some  hollow  seat, 

'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 

Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brought ! 

Dark  Power,  with  shuddering  meek  submitted  thought 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told, 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true. 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed, 
In  that  thrice-hallowed  eve  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe^ 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakespeare's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke  ! 
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Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee  ! 
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XXVIII. 


ODE  TO  SIMPLICITY. -COLLINS. 


O  THOU,  by  nature  taught, 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thought, 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong : 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild, 

In  fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe,  and  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  powers  of  song ! 

Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart 

Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall : 

But  com'st  a  decent  maid, 

In  attic  robe  arrayed, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  nymph,  to  thee  I  call ! 
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By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore, 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  deaf, 

By  her,  whose  love-lorn  woe, 

In  evening  musings  slow, 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear: 

By  old  Cephisus  deep, 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
In  warbled  wanderings  round  thy  green  retreat, 

On  whose  enamell'd  side, 

When  holy  freedom  died, 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet : 

O  sister  meek  of  truth, 
To  my  admiring  youth, 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse ! 
The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe, 
Though  beauty  culled  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  ordered  hues. 
VOL.  L  F 
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While  Rome  could  none  esteem, 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate  band ; 

But  staid  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguished  throne, 
And  turned  thy  face,  and  fled  her  altered  land. 

No  more,  in  hall  or  bower, 

The  passions  own  thy  power, 
Love,  only  love,  her  forceless  numbers  mean  : 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine, 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine, 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius  bless 

To  some  divine  excess, 
Faint's  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the  whole  j 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm  our  eye, 
Thtfu,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  melting  soul ! 

10 
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Of  these  let  others  ask, 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale : 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round, 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 
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XXIX. 


dDE  TO  EVENING. COLLINS. 


IF  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  SUIT 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 
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As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  £nd  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 
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Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 
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So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 
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XXX. 


ODE  ON  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. COLLINS. 


HOME,  thou  return' st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads  long 
Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  delay, 
Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts,  some  future  day, 

Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song. 

Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth, 
Whom,  long  endeared,  thou  leav'st  byLavant's  side; 

Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth, 
And  joy  untainted  with  his  destined  bride. 

Go !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 
My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name ; 

Line  1st,  JOHN  HOME,  author  of  Douglas. 
Line  5th,  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  who  in 
troduced  Home  to  Collins, 
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But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  turn'st,  where  every  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail ; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand, 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial  land. 

There,  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill ; 

'Tis  fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet ; 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet, 
Beneath  each  birken  shade  on  mead  or  hill. 
There,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  winged  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 

Or,  stretched  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  HQ. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutored  swain : 

Jtfor  thou,  though  learned,  his  homelier  thoughts  neglect ; 
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Let  thy  sweet  muse  the  rural  faith  sustain ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign, 

And  fill,  with  double  force,  her  heart-commanding  strain. 

Even  yet  preserved,  how  often  mayest  thou  hear, 

Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 

Taught  by  the  father,  to  his  listening  son, 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charmed  a  Spenser's  ear. 
At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest, 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-coloured  vest, 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crowned : 
Whether  thou  bid'st  the  well  taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave, 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat, 

And  strewed  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented  grave; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel,  * 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms  j 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel, 

Line  17th,  A  summer  hut,  built  in  the  high  part  of  th? 
mountains,  to  tend  their  flocks,  when  the  pasture  is  fine. 
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The  sturdy  clans  poured  forth  their  brawny  swarms, 
And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other's  arms. 

'Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-seer, 

Lodged  in  the  wintcry  cave  with  fate's  fell  spear, 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells : 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 
With  their  own  vision  oft  astonished  droop, 

When,  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green, 
Their  destined  glance  some  fated  youth  descry, 

Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die.  * 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey ; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 
And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness,  stare 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 


"  Or  on  some  bellying  rock  that  shades  the  deep, 

They  view  the  lurid  signs  that  cross  the  sky, 

Where  in  the  west  the  brooding  tempests  lie; 
And  hear  the  first,  faint,  rustling  pennons  sweep. 
Or  in  the  arched  cave,  where  deep  and  dark 
The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  swell, 
In  horrid  musings  rapt,  they  sit  to  mark 
The  labouring  moon ;  or  list  the  nightly  yell 
Of  that  dread  spirit,  whose  gigantic  form 

The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  survey, 
Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  storm, 

And  points  the  wretched  bark  its  destined  prey. 
Or  him  who  hovers  on  his  nagging  wing, 

O'er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  ocean's  waste, 
Draws  instant  down  whate'er  devoted  thing 

The  falling  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  placed — 
The  distant  seaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling  haste. 

Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  sway, 
Silent  he  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bog,  or  fen, 

This  ode  being  found  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  lines  withia 
the  inverted  commas  were  written,  to  complete  the  sense,  by 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 


Far  from  the  sheltering  roof  and  haunts  of  men/ 
When  witched  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
And  shrouds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the  night  5 

Or,  if  the  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way, 
With  treacherous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wightr 
And  leads  him  floundering  on,  and  quite  astray." 

These,  too,  thou'lt  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar ; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more. 
Ah,  homely  swains !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er  lose  ; 

Let  not  dank  Will  mislead  you  to  the  heath, 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake ; 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death, 
In  his  bewitched,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake ! 
What  though  far  off,  from  some  dark  del!  espied, 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  the  excursive  sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 

Liue  1 1th,  A  fiery  meteor,  called  by  various  names,  such 
as  Will  with  the  Wisp,  Jack  with  the  Lautlicin,  &c.  It  hover* 
ia  the  air  over  marshy  and  fenny  places. 
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Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light ; 
For  watchful,  lurking  'mid  the  unrustling  reed, 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies, 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed, 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes, 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wretch  surprise. 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed ! 

Whom  late  bewildered  in  the  dank,  dark  fen, 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then ! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed : 

On  him,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 
Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern, 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drowned  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wished  escape, 
To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near, 

To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape, 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 
Poured  sudden  forth  from  every  swelling  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  ? 


His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly  force, 

And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathless  corse ! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way; 

For  him  in  vain  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return !  Alone,  if  night 

Her  travelled  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep, 
With  drooping  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek, 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand, 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak : 
*'  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils,  pursue, 

"  At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  before ; 
"  Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew, 

"  While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  osier'd  shore, 
"  Drowned  by  the  Kelpie's  *  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  aid  tliee 
"  more." 

»  The  water  fiend. 


Unbounded  is" thy  range;  with  varied  skill 

Thy  muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which  spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 

To  that  hoar  pile  which  still  its  ruins  shows : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found, 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 
And  culls  them,  wondering,  from  the  hallowed  ground ! 
Or  thither,  where,  beneath  the  showery  west, 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest,    - 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold,' 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreathed  with  sheeny  gold, 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

Line  5th,  One  of  the  Hebrides  is  called  the  Isle  of  Pigmies ; 
where  it  is  reported,  that  sereral  miniature  bones  of  the  hu 
man  species  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  there. 

Line  9th,  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  of 
the  ancient  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  interred. 
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But  oh,  o'er  aD,  forget  not  Hilda's  race, 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go  !  just  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace  ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain, 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time, 
They  drain  the  sainted  spring;  or,  hunger-prest, 

Along  tli'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest. 

Thus,  blest  in  primal  innocence,  they  live, 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there. 

Line  12th,  An  aquatic  bird  like  a  goose,  on  the  eggs  ot 
which  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda,  another  of  the  Hebrides, 
chiefly  subsist. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Nor  need'st  thou  blush,  that  such  false  themes  engage 

Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest ; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast, 
But  filled  in  elder  time  the  historic  page. 

There,  Shakespeare's  self,  with  every  garland  crowned, 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour ;  his  wayward  sisters  found, 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted,  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line, 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  past. 

Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told^ 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce ; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colour  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  verse. 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 
From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  nature  true, 
And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  fancy's  view, 

The  heroic  muse  employed  her  Tasso's  art  I 
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How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke, 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  poured ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke, 
And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanished  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind, 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung ! 

Prevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows ! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows ! 
Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong,  and  clear, 
And  fills  th'  impassioned  heart,  and  wins  the  harmonious 
ear! 

All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ! 
Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away, 
Are  by  smooth  Annan  filled,  or  pastoral  Tay, 

Or  Don's  romantic  springs,  at  distance  hail ! 

Lines  Ifith  and  17th,  Three  rivers  in  Scotland* 
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The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glens,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom; 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom ! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bower, 

Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade ; 
Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower, 

And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  Willie's  laid ! 
Meantime,  ye  powers  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,  attend ! 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor, 

To  him  I  lose,  your  kind  protection  lend, 
And,  touched  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  absent 
friend ! 

Line  2d,  Vallies. 

Line  6th,  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  foot,  iu  1619,  to 
the  Scots  poet  Drummond,  at  his  seat  of  Hawthornden,  within 
four  miles  of  Edinburgh. 

Line  10th,  Barrow,  it  seems,  was  at  the  Edinburgh  univer 
sity,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Lothian. 
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XXXI. 


ADDITIONAL  STANZAS. W>  ERSKINE. 


THY  muse  may  tell,  how,  when  at  evening's  close, 
To  meet  her  love  beneath  the  twilight  shade, 
O'er  many  a  broom-clad  brae  and  heathy  glade, 

In  merry  mood  the  village  maiden  goes; 

There,  on  a  streamlet's  margin  as  she  lies, 
Chaunting  some  carol  till  her  swain  appears, 

With  visage  deadly  pale,  in  pensive  guise, 
Beneath  a  wither'd  fir  his  form  he  rears ! 

Line  8th,  The  tcraith,  or  spectral  appearance  of  a  person 
shortly  to  die. 
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Shrieking  and  sad,  she  bends  her  irie  flight, 

When,  mid  dire  heaths,  where  flits  the  taper  blue, 
The  whilst  the  moon  sheds  dim  a  sickly  light, 

The  airy  funeral  meets  her  blasted  view ! 
When,  trembling,  weak,  she  gains  her  cottage  low, 

Where  magpies  scatter  notes  of  presage  wide, 
Some  one  shall  tell,  while  tears  in  torrents  flow, 

That,  just  when  twilight  dimm'd  the  green  hill's  side, 
Far  in  his  lonely  shiel  her  napless  shepherd  died. 

Let  these  sad  strains  to  lighter  sounds  give  place ! 

Bid  thy  brisk  viol  warble  measures  gay ! 

For  see !  recall'd  by  thy  resistless  lay, 
Once  more  the  Brownie  shews  his  honest  face. 
Hail,  from  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much  lov'd  sprite ! 

Thou  friend,  thou  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail ! 
Tell,  in  what  realms  thou  sport' st  thy  merry  night, 

Trail' st  the  long  mop,  or  whirl' st  the  mimic  flail. 
Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disordered  hall, 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps, 
With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workman  call, 
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Or  lull  the  dame,  while  Mirth  his  vigils  keeps  ? 
*Twas  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  'tis  said, 

Thou  ply'dst  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore: 
At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store : 
Ne'er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more. 

Then  wake  (for  well  thou  can'st)  that  wond'rous  lay, 
How,  while  around  the  thoughtless  matrons  sleep, 
Soft  o'er  the  floor  the  treacherous  fairies  creep, 

And  bear  the  smiling  infant  far  away : 

How  starts  the  nurse,  when,  for  her  lovely  child, 
She  sees  at  dawn  a  gaping  idiot  stare ! 

O  snatch  the  innocent  from  demons  vilde, 
And  save  the  parents  fond  from  fell  despair ! 

In  a  deep  cave  the  trusty  menials  wait, 

When  from  their  hilly  dens,  at  midnight's  hour, 

Forth  rush  the  airy  elves  in  mimic  state, 

And  o'er  the  moon-light  heath  with  swiftness  scour: 

In  glittering  arms  the  little  horsemen  shine; 
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Last,  on  a  milk-white  steed,  with  targe  of  gold, 
A  fay  of  might  appears,  whose  arms  entwine 

The  lost,  lamented  child !  the  shepherds  bold 
The  unconscious  infant  tear  from  his  unhallowed  hold. 
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XXXII. 


THE  DYING  KID. SHENSTONE. 


A  TEAR  bedews  my  Delia's  eye, 
To  think  yon  playful  kid  must  die ; 
From  crystal  spring,  and  flowery  mead, 
Must,  in  his  prime  of  life,  recede ! 

Erewhile,  in  sportive  circles  round, 
She  saw  him  wheel,  and  frisk,  and  bound ; 
From  rock  to  rock  pursue  his  way, 
And  on  the  fearful  margin  play. 

Pleased  on  his  various  freaks  to  dwell, 
She  saw  him  climb  my  rustic  cell : 
Thence  eye  my  lands  with  verdure  bright, 
And  seem  all  ravished  at  the  »ight. 
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She  tells,  with  what  delight  he  stood, 
To  trace  his  features  in  the  flood ; 
Then  skipped  aloof  with  quaint  amaze, 
And  then  drew  near  again  to  gaze. 

She  tells  me  how  with  eager  speed 
He  flew,  to  hear  my  vocal  reed ; 
And  how  with  critic  face  profound, 
And  stedfast  ear,  devoured  the  sound. 

His  every  frolic,  light  as  air, 
Deserves  the  gentle  Delia's  care ; 
And  tears  bedew  her  tender  eye, 
To  think  the  playful  kid  must  die. 

But  knows  my  Delia,  timely  wise, 
How  soon  this  blameless  aera  flies  ? 
While  violence  and  craft  succeed ; 
Unfair  design,  and  ruthless  deed ! 

Soon  would  the  vine  his  wounds  deplore^ 
And  yield  her  purple  gifts  no  more ; 
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Ah  soon,  erased  from  every  grove 
Were  Delia's  name  and  Strephon's  love. 

No  more  those  bowers  might  Strephon  see. 
Where  first  he  fondly  gazed  on  thee ; 
No  more  those  beds  of  flowerets  find, 
Which  for  thy  charming  brows  he  twined. 

Each  wayward  passion  soon  would  tear 
His  bosom,  now  so  void  of  care ; 
And,  when  they  left  his  ebbing  vein, 
What,  but  insipid  age,  remain  ? 

Then  mourn  not  the  decrees  of  fate. 
That  gave  his  life  so  short  a  date ; 
And  I  will  join  thy  tenderest  sighs, 
To  think  that  youth  so  swiftly  flies ! 
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XXXUI. 


XO  THE  GENTLEMEN  OP  ENGLAND,  1758. — AKENSIDE. 


WHITHER  is  Europe's  ancient  spirit  fled  ? 
Where  are  those  valiant  tenants  of  her  shore, 
Who  from  the  warrior  bow  the  strong  dart  sped; 
Or  with  firm  hand  the  rapid  pole-ax  bore  ? 
Freeman  and  soldier  was  their  common  name, 
Who  late  with  reapers  to  the  furrow  came, 
Now  in  the  front  of  battle  charged  the  foe : 
Who  taught  the  steer  the  wintery  plough  to  endure, 
Now  in  full  councils  check'd  encroaching  power, 
And  gave  the  guardian  laws  their  majesty  to  know. 
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But  who  are  ye  ?  from  Ebro's  loitering  sons, 
To  Tiber's  pageants,  to  the  sports  of  Seine ; 
From  Rhine's  frail  palaces  to  Danube's  thrones, 
And  cities  looking  on  the  Cimbric  main, 
Ye  lost,  ye  self-deserted  ?  whose  proud  lords 
Have  baffled  your  tame  hands,  and  given  your  swords 
To  slavish  ruffians,  hired  for  their  command : 
These,  at  some  greedy  monk's  or  harlot's  nod, 
See  rifled  nations  crouch  beneath  their  rod : 
These  are  the  public  will,  the  reason  of  the  land* 

Thou,  he'edless  Albion,  what,  alas !  the  while 
Dost  thou  presume  ?  O  inexpert  in  arms, 
Yet  vain  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile, 
With  dreams  of  hope,  these  near  and  loud  alarms  ? 
Thy  splendid  home,  thy  plan  of  laws  renown'd, 
The  praise  and  envy  of  the  nations  round, 
What  care  hast  thou  to  guard  from  fortune's  sway  ? 
Amid  the  storms  of  war,  how  soon  may  all 
The  lofty  pile  from  its  foundations  fall, 
Of  ages  the  proud  toil,  the  ruin  of  a  day ! 
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No  :  thou  art  rich,  thy  streams  and  fertile  vales 
Add  industry's  wise  gifts  to  nature's  store : 
And  every  port  is  crowded  with  thy  sails, 
And  every  wave  throws  treasure  on  thy  shore. 
What  boots  it  ?  If  luxurious  plenty  charm 
Thy  selfish  heart  from  glory,  if  thy  arm 
Shrink  at  the  frowns  of  danger  and  of  pain, 
Those  gifts,  that  treasure,  is  no  longer  thine. 
Oh,  rather  far  be  poor !  Thy  gold  will  shine, 
Tempting  the  eye  of  force,  and  deck  thee  to  thy  bane. 

But  what  hath  force  or  war  to  do  with  thee? 
Girt  by  the  azure  tide,  and  throned  sublime 
Amid  thy  floating  bulwarks,  who  canst  see, 
With  scorn,  the  ftiry  of  each  hostile  clime 
Dash'd  ere  it  reach'd  thee.    Sacred  from  the  foe 
Are  thy  fair  fields.    Athwart  thy  guardian  prow 
No  bold  invader's  foot  shall  tempt  the  strand- 
Yet  say,  my  country,  will  the  waves  and  wind 
Obey  thee  ?  Hast  thou  all  thy  hopes  resign'd 
To  the  sky's  fickle  faith  ?  the  pilot's  wavering  hand  ? 
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For  oh !  may  neither  fear  nor  str6nger  love 
(Love,  by  thy  virtuous  princes  nobly  won) 
Thee,  last  of  many  wretched  nations,  move, 
With  mighty  armies  station'd  round  the  throne 
To  trust  thy  safety.    Then  farewell  the  claims 
Of  Freedom  1  her  proud  records  to  the  flames 
Then  bear,  an  offering  at  ambition's  shrine ; 
Whate'er  thy  ancient  patriots  dared  demand 
From  furious  John's,  or  faithless  Charles's  hand, 
Or  what  great  William  seal'd  for  his  adopted  line. 

But  if  thy  sons  be  worthy  of  their  name, 
If  liberal  laws  with  liberal  hearts  they  prize, 
Let  them  from  conquest,  and  from  servile  shame, 
In  war's  glad  school  their  own  protectors  rise. 
Ye  chiefly,  heirs  of  Albion's  cultur'd  plains, 
Ye  leaders  of  her  bold  and  faithful  swains, 
Now  not  unequal  to  your  birth  be  found  : 
The  public  voice  bids  arm  your  rural  state, 
Paternal  hamlets  for  your  ensigns  wait, 
And  grange  and  fold  prepare  to  pour  their  youth  around. 
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Why  are  ye  tardy?  what  inglorious  care 
Detains  you  from  their  head,  your  native  post  ? 
Who  most  their  country's  fame  and  fortune  share, 
"Tis  theirs  to  share  her  toils,  her  perils  most. 
Each  man  his  task  in  social  life  sustains. 
With  partial  labours,  with  domestic  gains, 
Let  others  dwell :  to  you  indulgent  heaven, 
By  council  and  by  arms,  the  public  cause 
To  serve  for  public  love  and  love's  applause, 
The  first  employment  far,  the  noblest  hire,  hath  given. 

Have  ye  not  heard  of  Lacedemon's  fame  ? 
Of  Attic  chiefs  in  freedom's  war  divine  ? 
Of  Rome's  dread  generals  ?  the  Valerian  name  ? 
The  Fabian  sons  ?  the  Scipios,  matchless  line  ? 
Your  lot  was  theirs.    The  farmer  and  the  swain 
Met  his  loved  patron's  summons  from  the  plain ; 
The  legions  gather'd  ;  the  bright  eagles  flew: 
Barbarian  monarchs  in  the  triumph  mourn'd ; 
The  conquerors  to  their  household  gods  return'd, 
And  fed  Calabrian  flocks,  and  steer'd  the  Sabine  plough. 


Shall  then  this  glory  of  the  Antique  age, 
This  pride  of  men,  be  lost  among  mankind  ? 
Shall  war's  heroic  arts  no  more  engage 
The  unbought  hand,  the  unsubjected  mind  ? 
Doth  valour  to  the  race  no  more  belong  ? 
No  more  with  scorn  of  violence  and  wrong 
Doth  forming  nature  now  her  sons  inspire, 
That,  like  some  mystery  to  few  reveal'd, 
The  skill  of  arms  abash'd  and  awed  they  yield, 
And  from  their  own  defence  with  hopeless  hearts  retire  ? 

O  shame  to  human  life,  to  human  laws ! 
The  loose  adventurer,  hireling  of  a  day, 
Who  his  fell  sword  without  affection  draws, 
Whose  God,  whose  country,  is  a  tyrant's  pay, 
This  man  the  lessons  of  the  field  can  learn ; 
Can  every  palm,  which  decks  a  warrior,  earn, 
And  every  pledge  of  conquest :  while  in  vain,     . 
To  guard  your  altars,  your  paternal  lands, 
Are  social  arms  held  out  to  your  free  hands : 

Too  arduous  is  the  lore  ;  too  irksome  were  the  pain. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Meantime  by  pleasure's  lying  tales  allured, 
From  the  bright  sun  and  living  breeze  ye  stray  ; 
And  deep  in  London's  gloomy  haunts  immured, 
Brood  o'er  your  fortune's,  freedom's,  health's  decay 
O  blind  of  choice,  and  to  yourselves  untrue ! 
The  young  grove  shoots,  their  bloom  the  fields  renew, 
The  mansion  asks  its  Lord,  the  swains  their  friend  j 
While  he  doth  riot's  orgies  haply  share, 
Or  tempt  the  gamester's  dark,  destroying  snare, 
Or  at  some  courtly  shrine  with  slavish  incense  bend. 

And  yet  full  oft  your  anxious  tongues  complain, 
That  lawless  tumult  prompts  the  rustic  throng ; 
That  the  rude  village-inmates  now  disdain 
Those  homely  ties  which  ruled  their  fathers  long. 
Alas!  your  fathers  did  by  other  arts 
Draw  those  kind  ties  around  their  simple  hearts, 
And  led  in  other  paths  their  ductile  will ; 
By  succour,  faithful  counsel,  courteous  cheer, 
Won  them  the  ancient  manners  to  revere, 
To  prize  their  country's  peace,  and  heaven's  due  rites  fulfil. 


10 
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But  mark  the  judgment  of  experienced  time. 
Tutor  of  nations.  Doth  light  discord  tea* 
A  state  ?  and  impotent  sedition's  crime  ? 
The  powers  of  warlike  prudence  dwell  not  there ; 
The  powers  who  to  command  and  to  obey 
Instruct  the  valiant.    There  would  civil  sway 
The  rising  race  to  manly  concord  tame? 
Oft  let  the  marshall'd  field  their  steps  unite, 
And  in  glad  splendour  bring  before  their  sight 
One  common  cause,  and  one  hereditary  fame. 

Nor  yet  be  awed,  nor  yet  your  task  disown, 
Though  war's  proud  votaries  look  on  severe ; 
Though  secrets  taught  erewhile  to  them  alone, 
They  deem'd  profaned  by  your  intruding  ear. 
Let  them  in  vain,  your  martial  hope  to  quell, 
Of  new  refinements,  fiercer  weapons,  tell. 
And  mock  the  old  simplicity,  in  vain : 
To  the  time's  warfare,  simple  or  refined, 
The  time  itself  adapts  the  warrior's  mind; 
And  equal  prowess  still  shall  equal  palms  obtain. 
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Say  then ;  if  England's  youth,  in  earlier  days, 
On  glory's  field  with  well-train'd  armies  vied, 
Why  shall  they  now  renounce  that  generous  praise  ? 
Why  dread  the  foreign  mercenary's  pride  ? 
Though  Valois  braved  young  Edward's  gentle  hand, 
And  Albret  rush'd  on  Henry's  way-worn  band, 
With  Europe's  chosen  sons  in  arms  renown'd  ; 
Yet  not  on  Vere's  bold  archers  long  they  look'd, . 
Nor  Audley's  squires,  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen  brook'd . 
They  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monarch  bound. 

Such  were  the  laurels  which  your  fathers  won  ; 
Such  glory's  dictates  in  their  dauntless  breast ; 
— Is  there  no  voice  that  speaks  to  every  son  ? 
No  nobler,  holier  call  to  you  address'd  ? 
O !  by  majestic  freedom,  righteous  laws, 
By  heavenly  truth's,  by  manly  reason's  cause, 
Awake :  attend ;  be  indolent  no  more  : 
By  friendship,  social  peace,  domestic  love, 
Rise;  arm;  your  country's  living  safety  prove ; 
And  train  her  valiant  youth,  and  watch  around  her  shore. 
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XXXIV. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  STATUE  OF  CHAUCER. — AKENSIDE. 


SUCH  was  old  Chaucer.     Such  the  placid  mien 

Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  inform'd 

The  language  of  our  fathers.    Here  he  dwelt 

For  many  a  cheerful  day.     These  ancient  walls 

Have  often  heard  him,  while  his  legends  blithe 

He  sang  ;  of  love,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 

Of  homely  life :  through  each  estate  and  age,     • 

The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 

With  cunning  hand  pourtraying.     Though  perchance 

From  Blenheim's  towers,  O  stranger,  thou  art  come 

Glowing  with  Churchill's  trophies ;  yet  in  vain 
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Dost  thou  applaud  them,  if  thy  breast  be  cold 
To  him,  this  other  hero ;  who,  in  times 
Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  verse 
To  tame  the  rudeness  of  his  native  land. 
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XXXV. 


FOR  A  BUST  OF  SHAKESPEARE. AKENSIDE. 


O  YOUTHS  and  virgins  !  O  declining  eld ! 
O  pale  misfortune's  slaves  !  O  ye,  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  quiet ;  ye,  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings ! 
O  sons  of  sport  and  pleasure  !  O  thou  wretch, 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand, 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope !  O  ye,  who  roam 
In  exile !  ye,  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause ! 
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Approach  :  behold  this  marble.    Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  stand, 
Say  to  each  other :  "  This  was  Shakespeare's  form  j 
"  Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
"  Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
"  Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield, 
"  Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire." 
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XXXVI. 


INVOCATION AKENSIDE. 


YE  powers  unseen,  to  whom  the  bards  of  Greece 

Erected  altars ;  ye,  who  to  the  mind 

More  lofty  views  unfold,  and  prompt  the  heart 

With  more  divine  emotions  ;  if  erewhile 

Not  quite  unpleasing  have  my  votive  rites 

Of  yon  been  deem'd,  when  oft  this  lonely  seat 

To  you  I  consecrated ;  then  vouchsafe 

Here  with  your  instant  energy  to  crown 

My  happy  solitude.    It  is  the  hour 

When  most  I  love  to  invoke  you,  and  have  felt 

Most  frequent  your  glad  ministry  divine. 

The  air  is  calm  :  the  sun's  unveiled  orb. 

Shines  in  the  middle  heaven.    The  harvest  round 
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Stands  quiet,  and  among  the  golden  sheaves 

The  reapers  lie  reclined.    The  neighbouring  groves 

Are  mute :  nor  even  a  linnet's  random  strain 

Echoeth  amid  the  silence.    Let  me  feel 

Your  influence,  ye  kind  powers  !     Aloft  in  heaven 

Abide  ye  ?  or  on  those  transparent  clouds 

Pass  ye  from  hill  to  hill  ?  or  on  the  shades 

Which  yonder  elms  cast  o'er  the  lake  below 

Do  you  converse  retired  ?  From  what  loved  haunt 

Shall  I  expect  you  ?  Let  me  once  more  feel 

Your  influence,  O  ye  kind  inspiring  powers  1 

And  I  will  guard  it  well,  nor  shall  a  thought 

Rise  in  my  mind,  nor  shall  a  passion  move 

Across  my  bosom  unobserved,  unstored 

By  faithful  memory.    And  then  at  some 

More  active  moment,  will  I  call  them  forth 

Anew ;  and  join  them  in  majestic  forms, 

And  give  them  utterance  in  harmonious  strains, 

That  all  mankind  shall  wonder  at  your  sway. 
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XXXVII. 


EPITAPH.  GRAY. 


Lo !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother,  sleeps ; 
A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 
The  peaceful  virtues  loved  to  dwell : 
Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 
And  soft  humanity,  were  there. 
In  agony,  in  death,  resigned, 
She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 
Her  infant  image  here  below, 
Sits  smiling  on  a  father's  woe ; 
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Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 

Along  this  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 

A  pang  to  secret  sorrow  dear; 

A  sigh,  an  unavailing  tear; 

Till  time  shall  every  grief  remove, 

With  life,  with  memory,  and  with  love. 
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XXXVIII. 


SONG GOLDSMITH. 


THE  wretch,  condemned  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light,  - 
Adorns  and  chears  the  way; 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.  , 
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XXXIX. 


SONG. GOLDSMITH. 


O  MEMORY  !  them  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  the  opprest  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe; 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 
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XL. 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. SMOLLET. 


MOURN,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 

In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
'. 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life- 
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Thy  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks : 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide  spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crowned  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze  I 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  chear  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
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O  baneful  cause !  oh,  fatal  morn, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  father  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased  ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread : 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  j 
And  stretched  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Resentment-of  my  country's  fate, 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat  j 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow: 
"  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
"  Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn." 
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XLI. 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. SMOLLET. 


STROPHE. 

THY  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye ; 

Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth, 

Immortal  Liberty,  whose  looks  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying 

dime. 

What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 
With  frantic  superstition  for  lu's  guide, 
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Armed  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall, 

The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  Weser's  flood, 

In  Heaven's  name  urged  the  infernal  blow; 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow: 

The  vanquished  were  baptized  with  blood ! 

w 

ANTISTROPHE. 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled, 
From  altars  stained  with  human  gore 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 
There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main; 
When  a  bold  savage  past  that  way, 
Impelled  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appeared: 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest; 

Line  10th,  Charlemagne  obliged  four  thousand  Saxon  pri 
soners  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and  immediately  af» 
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The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard; 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  blast. 
He  stopt ;  he  gazed ;  his  bosom  glowed, 
And  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms : 
He  seized  the  advantage  fate  allowed, 
And  straight  compressed  her  in  his  vigorous  arms, 

STROPHE. 

The  curlieu  screamed,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravished  rite ; 
Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light. 
The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 
Where  under  cover  of  a  flowering  thorn, 
While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  strains, 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  born— 
The  mountain  Dryads  seized  with  joy, 

ter  they  were  baptized,  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut. 

Their  prince  Vitikind  fled  for  shelter  to  Gotrick,  king  of 
Denmark. 
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The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consigned ; 
The  Doric  muse  caressed  the  favourite  boy  j 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  years  matured  his  age, 
He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 
While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Accomplished  thus,  he  winged  his  way, 

And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display, 

And  warm  with  patriot  thoughts  the  aspiring  soul. 

On  desert  isles  it  was  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 

Where  Tyranny  beheld  amazed 

Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  grave. 

Line  1  -2th,  Although  Venice  was  built  a  considerable  time 
before  the  aera  here  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Independence, 
the  republic  bad  not  yet  attained  to  any  great  degree  of 
power  and  splendour. 
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He  steeled  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 

To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain ; 

And  cities  reared,  and  planted  farms, 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sate, 

On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan ; 

And  winged  that  arrow  sure  as  fate, 

Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

STROPHE. 

Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed, 
Where  blasted  nature  pants  supine, 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust, 
To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 

Line  2d,  The  Low  Countries  were  not  only  oppressed  by 
grievous  taxations,  but  likewise  threatened  with  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Inquisition,  when  the  Seven  Provinces  revolted, 
and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

Line  6th,  Alluding  to  the  known  story  of  William  Tell 
and  his  associates,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 

Line  Uth,  The  Arabs,  rather  than  resign  their  independent 
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And  many  a  Tartar  hord  forlorn,  aghast ! 

He  snatched  from  under  fell  Oppression's  wing; 

And  taught,  amidst  the  dreary  waste, 

The  all-cheering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 

Diffused  through  every  baser  mould ; 

Even  now  he  stands  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise : 

My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth, 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

r  v,  have  often  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  encountered 
all  the  horrors  of  the  desert. 

Line  1st,  From  the  tyranny  of  Jenghis  Khan,  Timur-Bec, 
and  other  eastern  conquerors,  whole  tribes  of  Tartars  were 
used  to  fly  into  the  remoter  wastes  of  Cathay,  where  no  army 
could  follow  them. 

Line  8th,  The  noble  stand  made  by  Paschal  Paoli  and  his 
associates  against  the  usurpations  of  the  French  king,  mu?, 
endear  them  to  all  the  sons  of  liberty  and  independence. 
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ANTI  STROPHE. 

Those  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread, 
Where  varnished  vice  and  vanity  combined, 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread, 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-born  mind. 
While  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears, 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow; 
Where  ever-dimpling  falsehood  pert  and  vain, 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 
And  pale  disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train, 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

STROPHE. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  opprest, 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mule,  in  harnessed  pride, 
That  bears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
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For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay, 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  stripg ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, 
And  jingling  bells  fantastic  folly  ring : 
Disquiet,  doubt,  and  dread,  shall  intervene ; 
And  nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just, 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene, 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  disgust. 

ANTI  STROPHE. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell; 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts, 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell. 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recline ; 
And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains; 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains ; 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  guard  the  door, 
And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread, 
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And  industry  supply  the  humble  store, 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed ; 
White-mantled  innocence,  ethereal  sprite, 
Shall  chase  far  off  the  goblins  of  the  night  j 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside, 
Propitious  power  !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 
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XLII. 


TO  SHAKESPEARE. THOMSON. 


BY  yon  hills  with1  morning  spread, 
Lifting  up  the  tufted  head, 
By  those  golden  waves  of  corn, 
Which  the  laughing  fields  adorn, 
By  the  fragrant  breath  of  flowers, 
Stealing  from  the  woodbine  bowers, 
By  this  thought-inspiring  shade, 
By  the  gleamings  of  the  glade, 
By  the  babbling  of  the  brook, 
Winding  slow  in  many  a  crook, 
By  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 
By  the  humming  of  the  bees, 
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By  the  woodlark,  by  the  thrush 
Wildly  warbling  from  the  bushy 
By  the  fairy's  shadowy  tread 
O'er  the  cowslip's  dewy  head, — 
Father,  monarch  of  the  stage, 
Glory  of  Eliza's  age, 
Shakespeare !  deign  to  lend  thy  face, 
This  romantic  nook  to  grace, 
Where  untaught  nature  sports  alone, 
Since  thou  and  nature  are  but  one. 
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XLiir. 


ON  THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 


Lo !  Thomson  deigns  to  grace  the  bower  I  made, 

And  dwell  a  tuneful  tenant  of  my  shade ! 

Hail,  Nature's  poet,  whom  she  taught  alone 

To  sing  her  works,  in  numbers  like  her  own, 

Sweet  as  the  Thrush,  that  warbles  in  the  vale, 

And  soft  as  Philomela's  tender  tale ; 

She  lent  her  pencil  too,  of  wondrous  power, 

To  catch  the  rainbow,  or  to  form  the  flower 

Of  many  mingling  hues  ;  and  smiling  said, 

(But  first  with  laurel  crown'd  her  favourite's  head) 

"  These  beauteous  children,  though  so  fair  they  shine, 

*'  Fade  in  my  Seasons,  let  them  live  in  thine : 

u  And  live  they  shall,  the  charm  of  every  eye, 

"  Till  nature  sickens,  and  the  Seasons  die." 
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XLIV. 


THE  EVENING  PRIMROSE LANGHORNE. 


THERE  are,  that  love  the  shades  oF  life, 
And  shun  the  splendid  walks  of  fame ; 

There  are,  that  hold  it  rueful  strife 
To  risk  ambition's  losing  game : 

That,  far  from  envy's  lurid  eye, 
The  fairest  fruits  of  genius  rear ; 

Content  to  see  them  bloom  and  di« 
In  friendship's  small,  but  kindly  spheres 

Than  vainer  flowers  though  sweeter  far, 
The  evening  primrose  shuns  the  day; 
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Blooms  only  to  the  western  star, 
And  loves  its  solitary  ray. 

In  Eden's  vale  an  aged  hind, 

At  the  dim  twilight's  closing  hour, 

On  his  time-smoothed  staff  reclined, 
With  wonder  view'd  the  opening  flower. 

"  Ill-fated  flower,  at  eve  to  blow," 
In  pity's  simple  thought  he  cries, 

"  Thy  bosom  must  not  feel  the  glow 
"  Of  splendid  suns,  or  smiling  skies. 

"  Nor  thee,  the  vagrants  of  the  field, 
"  The  hamlet's  little  train  behold  ; 

"  Their  eyes  to  sweet  oppression  yield, 
"  When  thine  the  falling  shades  unfold. 

"  Nor  thee  the  hasty  shepherd  heeds, 

"  When  love  has  fill'd  his  heart  with  cares, 
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<fr  For  flowers  he  rifles  all  the  meads, 
"  For  waking  flowers — but  thine  forbears. 

"  Ah !  waste  no  more  that  beauteous  bloom 
"  On  night's  chill  shade,  that  fragrant  breath, 

"  Let  smiling  suns  those  gems  illume ! 
"  Fair  flower,  to  live  unseen  is  death." 

Soft  as  the  voice  of  vernal  gales, 
That  o'er  the  bending  meadow  blow, 

Or  streams  that  steal  through  even  vales, 
And  murmur  that  they  move  so  slow : 

Deep  in  her  unfrequented  bower, 
Sweet  Philomela  pour'd  her  strain  ; 

The  bird  of  eve  approved  her  flower, 
And  answer'd  thus  the  anxious  swain  : 

Live  unseen ! 

By  moon-light  shades,  in  valleys  green, 
Lovely  flower,  we'll  live  unseen. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Of  our  pleasures  deem  not  lightly, 
Laughing  day  may  look  more  sprightly  ; 

But  I  love  the  modest  mien, 

Still  I  love  the  modest  mien 
Of  gentle  evening  fair,  and  her  star-trained  queen. 

Didst  thou,  shepherd,  never  find 
Pleasure  is  of  pensive  kind  ? 
Has  thy  cottage  never  known 
That  she  loves  to  live  alone  ? 
Dost  thou  not  at  evening  hour 
Feel  some  soft  and  secret  power, 
Gliding  o'er  thy  yielding  mind, 
Leave  sweet  serenity  behind ; 
While,  all  disarm'd,  the  cares  of  day 
Steal  through  the  falling  gloom  away  ? 
Love  to  think  thy  lot  was  laid 
In  this  undistinguished  shade. 
Far  from  the  world's  infectious  view, 
Thy  little  virtues  safely  blew. 
Go,  and  in  day's  more  dangerous  hour 
Guard  thy  emblematic  flower. 
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XLV 


THE  WALL-FLOWER.— — — LANGHORNE. 


"  Why  loves  my  flower,  the  sweetest  flower 
"  That  swells  the  golden  breast  of  May, 

"  Thrown  rudely  o'er  this  rain'd  tower, 
"  To  waste  her  solitary  day  ? 

"  Why,  when  the  mead,  the  spicy  vale, 
"  The  grove  and  genial  garden  call, 

"  Will  she  her  fragrant  soul  exhale, 
"  Unheeded  on  the  lonely  wall  ? 

"  For  never  sure  was  beauty  born, 

"  To  live  in  death's  deserted  shade! 
3 
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'•'  Come,  lovely  flower,  my  banks  adorn, 
"  My  banks  for  life  and  beauty  made." 

Thus  pity  waked  the  tender  thought, 
And  by  her  sweet  persuasion  led, 

To  seize  the  hermit-flower  I  sought, 
And  bear  her  from  her  stony  bed. 

I  sought — but  sudden  on  mine  ear 
A  voice  in  hollow  murmurs  broke, 

And  smote  my  heart  with  holy  fear — 
The  genius  of  the  ruin  spoke. 

"  From  thee  be  far  the  ungentle  deed, 
"  The  honours  of  the  dead  to  spoil, 

"  Or  take  the  sole  remaining  meed, 

"  The  flower  that  crowns  their  former  toil ! 

"  Nor  deem  that  flower  the  garden's  foe, 
"  Or  fond  to  grace  this  barren  shade; 
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"  'Tis  nature  tells  her  to  bestow 
"  Her  honours  on  the  lonely  dead. 

"  For  this  obedient  zephyrs  bear 

"  Her  light  seeds  round  yon  turret's  mold, 
"  And  undispersed  by  tempests  there, 

"  They  rise  in  vegetable  gold. 

"  Nor  shall  thy  wonder  wake  to  see 
"  Such  desert  scenes  distinction  crave ; 

"  Oft  have  they  been,  and  oft  shall  be 
"  Truth's,  honour's,  valour's,  beauty's  grave. 

•'  Where  longs  to  fall  that  rifted  spire, 

"  As  weary  of  the  insulting  air ; 
"  The  poet's  thought,  the  warrior's  fire, 

"  The  lover's  sighs  are  sleeping  there. 

"  When  that  too  shakes  the  trembling  ground, 
"  Borne  down  by  some  tempestuous  gky, 
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"  And  many  a  slumb'ring  cottage  round 
"  Startles — how  still  their  hearts  will  lie ! 

"  Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold, 
"  No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 

"  Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told ; 
"  For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  some  lover  pale, 
"  When  evening  brought  the  pensive  hour, 

"  Step  slowly  o'er  the  shadowy  vale, 
"  And  stop  to  pluck  the  frequent  flower  ? 

"  Those  flowers  he  surely  meant  to  strew 
"  On  lost  affection's  lowly  cell ; 

"  Though  there,  as  fond  remembrance  grew, 
"  Forgotten,  from  his  hand  they  fell. 

"  Has  not  for  thee  the  fragrant  thorn 
**  Been  taught  her  first  rose  to  resign  I 
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"  With  vain  but  pious  fondness  borne 
"  To  deck  thy  Nancy's  honour'd  shrine ! 

"  'Tis  nature  pleading  in  the  breast, 
"  Fair  memory  of  her  works  to  find; 

"  And  when  to  fate  she  yields  the  rest, 
"  She  claims  the  monumental  mind. 

"  Why,  else,  the  o'ergrown  paths  of  time 
"  Would  thus  the  letter'd  sage  explore, 

"  With  pain  these  crumbling  ruins  climb, 
"  And  on  the  doubtful  sculpture  pore  ? 

"  Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil 

"  Through  death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  way, 

"  Reclaim  his  long  asserted  spoil, 
"  And  lead  oblivion  into  day  ? 

"  'Tis  nature  prompts,  by  toil  or  fear 
"  Unmov'd,  to  range  through  death's  domain  ; 
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"  The  tender  parent  loves  to  hear 
"  Her  childrens'  story  told  again. 

"  Treat  not  with  scorn  his  thoughtful  hours, 
"  If  haply  near  these  haunts  he  stray  ; 

"  Nor  take  the  fair  enlivening  flowers 
"  That  bloom  to  cheer  his  lonely  way." 
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XLVI. 


THE  HELMETS.- 


-PENROSE. 


— 'TWAS  midnight — every  mortal  eye  was  closed 

Through  the  whole  mansion — save  an  antique  crone's 

That  o'er  the  dying  embers  faintly  watched 

The  broken  sleep  (fell  harbinger  of  death) 

Of  a  sick  Boteler. — Above  indeed, 

In  a  drear  gallery,  (lighted  by  one  lamp, 

Whose  wick  the  poor  departing  Seneschal 

Did  closely  imitate),  paced  slow  and  sad 

The  village  curate,  waiting  late  to  shrive 

The  penitent  when  'wake.     Scarce  show'd  the  ray 

To  fancy's  eye,  the  poiirtray'd  characters 
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That  graced  the  wall — On  this  and  t'other  side 

Suspended,  nodded  o'er  the  steepy  stair, 

In  many  a  trophy  form'd,  the  knightly  groupe 

Of  helms  and  targets,  gauntlets,  maces  strong, 

And  horses'  furniture — brave  monuments 

Of  ancient  chivalry. — Through  the  stained  pane 

Low  gleam'd  the  moon — not  bright — but  of  such  power 

As  mark'd  the  clouds,  black,  threatning  over  head, 

Full  mischief-fraught ; — from  these  in  many  a  peal 

Growl'd  the  near  thunder — flash'd  the  frequent  blaze 

Of  lightning  blue. — While  round  the  fretted  dome 

The  wind  sung  surly:  with  unusual  clank 

The  armour  shook  tremendous : — On  a  couch 

Placed  in  the  oriel,  sunk  the  churchman  down: 

For  who,  alone,  at  that  dread  hour  of  night, 

Could  bear  portentous  prodigy ! 

"  I  hear  it,"  cries  the  proudly  gilded  casque 
(Fill'd  by  the  soul  of  one,  who  erst  took  joy 
In  slaughterous  deeds)  "  I  hear  amidst  the  gale 

Line  14th,  Oriel,  a  projecting  window. 
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"  The  hostile  spirit  shouting — once — once  more 
"  In  the  thick  harvest  of  the  spears  we'll  shine — 
**  There  will  be  work  anon." 


-"  I'm  waken'd  too," 


Replied  the  sable  helmet  (tenanted 

By  a  like  inmate)  "  Hark ! — I  hear  the  voice 

"  Of  the  impatient  ghosts,  who  straggling  range 

"  Yon  summit  (crown'd  with  ruin'd  battlements 

"  The  fruits  of  civil  discord),  to  the  din 

"  The  spirits,  wand'ring  round  this  Gothic  pile, 

"  All  join  their  yell — the  song  is  war  and  death— 

"  There  will  be  work  anon." 

"  Call  armourers,  ho ! 
"  Furbish  my  vizor — close  my  rivets  up — 
"  I  brook  no  dallying" 


-"  Soft,  my  hasty  friend," 


Said  the  black  beaver,  "  Neither  of  us  twain 
"  Shall  share  the  bloody  toil — War-worn  am  I, 
"  Bored  by  a  happier  lance,  I  let  in  fate 
"  To  my  once  master ; — since,  unsought,  unused 
"  Pensile  I'm  fix'd — yet  too  your  gaudy  pride 
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44  Has  nought  to  boast, — the  fashion  of  the  fight 

"  Has  thrown  your  gilt  and  shady  plumes  aside 

"  For  modern  foppery ; — still  do  not  frown, 

"  Nor  lower  indignantly  your  steely  brows, 

"  We've  comfort  left  enough — the  bookman's  lore 

"  Shall  trace  our  sometime  merit  ;• — in  the  eye 

"  Of  antiquary  taste  we  long  shall  shine: 

"  And  as  the  scholar  marks  our  rugged  front, 

"  He'll  say  this  Cressy  saw,  that  Agincourt : 

"  Thus  dwelling  on  the  prowess  of  his  fathers, 

"  He'll  venerate  their  shell.1 — Yet  more  than  this, 

"  From  our  inactive  station  we  shall  hear 

"  The  groans  of  butchered  brothers,  shrieking  plaints 

"  Of  ravished  maids,  and  matrons'  frantic  howls, 

"  Already  hovering  o'er  the  threaten'd  lands. 

"  The  famished  raven  snuffs  the  promised  feast, 

"  And  hoarslier  croaks  for  blood — 'twill  flow." 

"  Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! 

"  O  shield  my  suffering  country  ! — Shield  it,"  pray'd 
The  agonizing  priest. 
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XLVII. 


-PENROSE. 


FILL  the  honeyed  beverage  high, 
Fill  the  sculls, — 'tis  Odin's  cry  ! 
Heard  ye  not  the  powerful  call, 
Thundering  through  the  vaulted  hall  ? 
"  Fill  the  mead,  and  spread  the  board, 
"  Vassals  of  the  griesly  lord." — 

The  portal  hinges  grate, — they  come — 
The  din  of  voices  rocks  the  dome. 
In  stalk  the  various  forms,  and  drest 
In  various  armour,  various  vest, 
With  helm  and  morion,  targe  and  shield. 
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Some  quivering  lances  couch,  some  biting  maces  wield: 
All  march  with  haughty  step,  all  proudly  shake  the  crest. 

The  feast  begins,  the  scull  goes  round, 

Laughter  shouts — the  shouts  resound. 

The  gust  of  war  subsides. — E'en  now 
The  grim  chief  curls  his  cheeks,  and  smoothes  his 
rugged  brow. 

"  Shame  to  your  placid  front,  ye  men  of  death  !" 

Cries  Hilda,  with  disordered  breath. 

Hell  echoes  back  her  scoff  of  shame 
To  the  inactive  revelling  champion's  name. 
"  Call  forth  the  song,"  she  screamed ; — the  minstrels 

came 

The  theme  was  glorious  war,  the  dear  delight 
Of  shining  best  in  field,  and  daring  most  in  fight. 

"  Joy  to  the  sonl,"  the  harpers  sung, 

"  When  embattled  ranks  among, 

"  The  steel-clad  knight,  in  vigour's  bloom, 

"  (Banners  waving  o'er  his  plume) 

"  Foremost  rides,  the  flower  and  boast 
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"  Of  the  bold  determined  host !" 
With  greedy  ears  the  guests  each  note  devoured, 
Each  struck  his  beaver  down,  and  grasped  his  faithful 
sword. 

The  Fury  marked  th'  auspicious  deed, 

And  bade  the  scalds  proceed. 

"  Joy  to  the  soul !  a  joy  divine ! 

"  When  conflicting  armies  join : 

"  When  trumpets  clang,  and  bugles  sound ; 

"  When  strokes  of  death  are  dealt  around ; 

"  When  the  sword  feasts,  yet  craves  for  more ; 

"  And  every  gauntlet  drips  with  gore." 
The  charm  prevail'd,  up  rush'd  the  maddened  throng. 
Panting  for  carnage,  as  they  foamed  along, 
Fierce  Odin's  self  led  forth  the  frantic  band, 
To  scatter  havock  o'er  many  a  guilty  land. 
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XLVIII. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. MICKLE. 


SAY,  gentle  lady  of  the  bower, 
For  thou,  though  young,  art  wise, 

And  known  to  thee  is  every  flower 
Beneath  our  milder  skies : 

Say,  which  the  plant  of  modest  dye, 
And  lovely  mien  combined, 

That  fittest  to  the  pensive  eye 
Displays  the  virtuous  mind. 

I  sought  the  groves  where  innodnce 
Methought  might  long  reside; 

But  April's  blossoms  banished  thence, 
Gave  summer,  Flora's  pride. 
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I  sought  the  garden's  boasted  haunt, 

But  on  the  gay  parterre 
Carnations  glow,  and  tulips  flaunt, 

No  humble  floweret  there. 

The  flower  you  seek,  the  nymph  replies, 
Has  bowed  the  languid  head ; 

For  on  its  bloom  the  blazing  skies 
Their  sultry  rage  have  shed. 

'Tis  now  the  downward  withering  day 

Of  winter's  dull  presage, 
That  seeks  not  where  the  Dog-star's  ray, 

Has  shed  his  fiercest  rage. 


Yet  search  yon  shade,  obscure  forlorn, 
Where  rude  the  bramble  grows; 

There,  shaded  by  the  humble  thorn, 
The  lingering  prinyose  blows. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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XLIX. 

THE  MEXICAN  PROPHECY. JOHN  SCOTT. 


FROM  Cholula's  hostile  plain, 
Left  her  treacherous  legions  slain., 
Left  her  temples  all  in  flame, 
Cortes'  conquering  army  came.  • 

High  on  Chalco's  stormy  steep 
Shone  their  phalanx  broad  and  deep ; 
High  the  Hispanian  banner  raised, 
Bore  the  cross  in  gold  emblazed. 

Line  1st,  Cholula  was  a  large  city,  not  far  distant  from 
Mexico.  The  inhabitants  were  in  league  with  the  Mexicans, 
and  after  professing  friendship  for  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured 
to  surprise  and  destroy  them. 

Line  8th,  The  device  on  Cortcs's  standard  was  the  sign  of 
ihe  cross,— Vide  De  Solis. 

1O 
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Thick  the  gleaming  spears  appeared, 
Loud  the  neighing  steeds  were  heard; 
Flashed  the  muskets  lightnings  round, 
Rolled  their  thunders  o'er  the  ground, 
Echoed  from  a  thousand  caves, 
Down  to  Tenustitan's  waves  ; 
Spacious  lake,  that  far  below 
Bade  its  lucid  level  flow : 
There  the  ever-sunny  shore 
Groves  of  palm  and  coco  bore; 
Maize-fields  rich,  savannas  green, 
Stretched  around,  with  towns  between. 
Tacuba,  Tezeuco  fair, 
Reared  their  shining  roofs  in  air ; 
Mexico's  imperial  pride 
Glittered  'midst  the  glassy  tide, 
Bright  with  gold,  with  silver  bright, 
Dazzling,  charming  all  the  sight. 

Line  6th,  Tenustitan,  otherwise  Tenuchtitlan,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  lake  of  Mexico. 

Line  13th,  The  Spanish  historians  assert,  that  the  walls  and 
bouses  of  the  Indian  cities  were  composed  of  a  peculiar  kind 
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From  their  post  the  war-worn  band 
Raptured  viewed  the  happy  land : 
".Haste  to  victory,  haste  to  ease, 
"  Mark  the  spot  that  gives  us  these  !" 

On  the  exulting  heroes  strode, 
Shunned  the  smooth  insidious  road, 
Shunned  the  rock's  impending  shade, 
Shunned  the  expecting  ambuscade. 

Deep  within  a  gloomy  wood 
Montezume's  magicians  stood : 
Tlcatlepuca's  horrid  form, 
God  of  famine,  plague,  and  storm, 

of  glittering  stone  or  plaster,  which  at  a  distance  resembled 
silver. 

Line  8th,  The  Indians  had  blocked  up  the  usual  road  to 
Mexico,  and  opened  another  broader,  and  smooth  at  the  en 
trance,  but  which  led  among  rocks  and  precipices,  where  they 
had  placed  parties  in  ambush.  Cortes  discovered  the  strata 
gem,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  remove  the  obstructions.  Be 
ing  asked  by  the  Mexican  ambassadors  the  reason  of  this  pro 
cedure,  he  replied,  tbat  the  Spaniards  always  chose  to  en 
counter  difficulties. 
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High  on  magic  stones  they  raised; 
Magic  fires  before  him  blazed ; 
"Round  the  lurid  flames  they  drew, 
Flames  whence  steams  of  sulphur  flew  j 
There,  while  bleeding  victims  smoked, 
Thus  his  aid  they  loud  invoked  : 

"  Minister  supreme  of  ill, 
"  Prompt  to  punish,  prompt  to  kill, 
"  Montezuma  asks  thine  aid ! 
ft  Foreign  foes  his  realms  invade ; 
"  Vengeance  on  the  strangers  shed, 
"  Mix  them  instant  with  the  dead  ! 
u  By  thy  temple's  sable  floor, 
"  By  thine  altar  stained  with  gore, 
"  Stained  with  gore  and  strewed  with  bones, 
"  Echoing  shrieks,  and  echoing  groans  ! 
"  Vengeance  on  the  strangers  shed, 
"  Mix  them  instant  with  the  dead!" 

Ordaz  heard,  Velasquez  heard — 
Swift  their  faulchions'  blaze  appeared ; 
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Alvarado  rushing  near, 
Furious  raised  his  glittering  spear ; 
Calm,  Olmedo  marked  the  scene, 
Calm  he  marked,  and  stepped  between : 
".  Vain  their  rites  and  vain  their  prayer, 
"  Weak  attempts  beneath  your  care ; 
"  Warriors !  let  the  wretches  live ! 
"  Christians!  pity,  and  forgive  !" 
Sudden  darkness  o'er  them  spread, 
Glowed  the  woods  with  dusky  red ; 
Vast  the  idol's  stature  grew, 
Looked  his  face  of  ghastly  hue, 
Frowning  rage,  and  frowning  hate, 
Angry  at  his  nation's  fate ; 
Fierce  his  fiery  eyes  he  rolled, 
Thus  his  tongue  the  future  told ; 
Cortes'  veterans  paused  to  hear, 
Wondering  all,  though  void  of  fear : 

Line  3d,  Bartholome  de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  Cortest  be 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  enlarged  ideas,  much  prudence, 
moderation,  find  humanity. 
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"  Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn ! 
A  Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn  ! 
"  Doomed  for  all  thy  crimes  to  know 
"  Scenes  of  battle,  scenes  of  woe  ! 
"  Who  is  he — O  spare  the  sight ! 
"  Robed  in  gold,  with  jewels  bright  ? 
"  Hark !  he  deigns  the  crowd  to  call ; 
"  Chiefs  and  warriors  prostrate  fall. 
"  Reverence  now  to  fury  yields ; 
"  Strangers  o'er  him  spread  your  shields ! 
<*  Thick  the  darts,  the  arrows,  fly ; 
"  Hapless  monarch !  he  must  die  ! 
u  Mark  the  solemn  funeral  state, 
"  Passing  through  the  western  gate  ! 
"  Chapultequas  cave  contains 
"  Mighty  Montezume's  remains. 

Line  3th,  Montezuma,  who  was  resident  in  the  Spanish 
quarters  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  proposed 
showing  himself  to  the  people,  in  order  to  appease  the  tumult. 
At  his  first  appearance  he  was  regarded  with  veneration, 
which  was  soon  exchanged  for  rage,  to  the  effects  whereof  he 
fell  a  victim, 
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"  Cease  the  strife  !  alas,  'tis  vain  ! 
"  Myriads  throng  Otumba's  plain  ; 
"  Wide  their  feathery  crests  they  wave, 
"  All  the  strong  and  all  the  brave. 
"  Gleaming  glory  through  the  skies, 
"  See  the  imperial  standard  flies  ! 
"  Down  by  force  resistless  torn ; 
"  Off  in  haughty  triumph  borne. 
"  Slaughter  heaps  the  vale  with  dead, 
'*  Fugitives  the  mountains  spread. 

"  Mexico,  'tis  thine  to  know 
"  More  of  battle,  more  of  woe  ! 
"  Bright  in  arms  the  stranger  train 
"  O'er  thy  causeways  move  again. 

Line  4th,  Cortes,  in  his  retreat  from  Mexico,  after  the 
death  of  Montezuma,  was  followed  and  surrounded  by  the 
whole  collective  force  of  the  empire,  in  the  plains  of  Otumba. 
After  repelling  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  on  every  side,  with 
indefatigable  valour,  he  found  himself  overpowered  by  num 
bers  ;  when,  making  one  desperate  effort,  with  a  few  select 
friends,  he  seized  the  imperial  standard,  killed  the  general, 
and  routed  the  army. 
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"  Bend  the  bow,  the  shaft  prepare, 

"  Join  the  breastplate's  folds  with  care; 

"  Raise  the  sacrificial  fire, 

"  Bid  the  captive  youths  expire ; 

"  Wake  the  sacred  trumpet's  breath, 

"  Pouring  anguish,  pouring  death ; 

<*  Troops  from  every  street  repair, 

"  Close  them  in  the  fatal  snare  j 

"  Valiant  as  they  are,  they  fly, 

"  Here  they  yield,  and  there  they  die. 

"  €ease  the  strife !  'tis  fruitless  all, 
"  Mexico  at  last  must  fall ! 

Line  4th,  De  Solis  relates,  that  the  Mexicans  sacrificed  to 
their  idols  a  number  of  Spaniards,  whom  they  bad  taken  pri 
soners,  and  whose  cries  and  groans  were  distinctly  heard  in  the 
Spanish  camp,  exciting  sentiments  of  horror  and  revenge  in 
their  surviving  companions. 

Line  6th,  The  above  author  observes,  that  the  sacred  trum 
pet  of  the  Mexicans  was  so  called,  because  it  was  not  per 
mitted  to  any  but  the  priests  to  sound  it ;  and  that  only  wheu 
they  denounced  war,  and  animated  the  people  on  the  part  of 
their  gods. 
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"  Lo !  the  dauntless  band  return, 

"  Furious  for  the  fight  they  burn  ! 

"  ,Lo  !  auxiliar  nations  round, 

"  Crowding  o'er  the  darkened  ground 

"  Corses  fill  thy  trenches  deep; 

"  Down  thy  temple's  lofty  steep 

"  See  thy  priests,  thy  princes  thrown — 

"  Hark  !  I  hear  their  parting  groan ! 

"  Blood  thy  lake  with  crimson  dyes, 

"  Flames  from  all  thy  domes  arise ! 

"  What  are  those  that  round  thy  shore 
"  Launch  thy  troubled  waters  o'er  ? 
"  Swift  canoes,  that  from  the  fight 
"  Aid  their  vanquished  monarch's  flight ; 
"  Ambushed  in  the  reedy  shade, 
"  Them  the  stranger  barks  invade ; 
"  Soon  thy  lord  a  captive  bends, 
"  Soon  thy  far-famed  empire  ends ; 

Line  18th,    When  the  Spaniards  had  forced  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  Mexico,  Guatimozin,  the  reigning  emperor,  en- 
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•"  Otomeca  shares  thy  spoils, 
"  Tlascala  in  triumph  smiles. 
"  Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn  ! 
"  Mourn,  devoted  city,  mourn  ! 

"  Cease  your  boast,  O  stranger  band, 
"  Conquerors  of  my  fallen  land ! 
"  Avarice  strides  your  van  before, 
"  Phantom  meagre,  pale  and  hoar  ! 
"  Discord  follows,  breathing  flame, 
"  Still  opposing  claim  to  claim ; 
"  Kindred  demons  haste  along ! 
**  Haste,  avenge  my  country's  wrong !" 

deavoured  to  escape  in  his  canoes  across  the  lake  5  hut  was 
pursued  and  taken  prisoner  by  (Jarcia  de  Holguin,  captain  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  brigantines. 

Line  2d,  The  Otomies  were  a  fierce,  savage  nation,  never 
thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Mexicans.  Tlascala  was  a  power 
ful  neighbouring  republic,  the  rival  of  Mexico. 

Line  10th,  Alluding  to  the  dissentions  which  ensued  among 
tbe  Spaniards,  after  the  conquest  of  America. 
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Ceased  the  voice  with  dreadful  sounds, 
Loud  as  tides  that  burst  their  bounds ; 
Rolled  the  form  in  smoke  away, 
Amazed  on  earth  the  exorcists  lay ; 
Pondering  on  the  dreadful  lore, 
Their  course  the  Iberians  downward  bore ; 
Their  helmets  glittering  o'er  the  vale, 
And  wide  their  ensigns  fluttering  in  the  gale. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  LEVETT. — JOHNSON. 


CONDEMNED  to  hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend, 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 


Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 
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Nor  lettered  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

t 
When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid, 

And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groan, 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 


The  busy  day — the  peaceful  nightt 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 
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LI. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGOED  LLYFAIN* WHITEHEAD. 


MORNING  rose  ;  the  issuing  sun 
Saw  the  dreadful  fight  begun ; 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  poem  of  Taliessin, 
king  of  the  bards,  and  is  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
goed  I.lj  fain,  fought  about  the  year  548,  by  Goden,  a  king 
of  \orth  Britain,  and  Urien  Reged,  king  of  Cambria,  against 
lllanulvvyn,  a  Saxon  general,  supposed  to  be  Ida,  king  of 
iSorthumberland.  It  is  inserted  in  Jones's  Historical  Account 
of  the  Welsh  Bards,  published  in  1784,  and  is  thus  introduced 
by  the  author :  "  1  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  disposition^ 
"  and  undiminished  powers  of  Mr  Whitehead,  for  the  fol- 
"  lowing  faithful  and  animated  versification  of  this  valuable 

"  antique." 

This  is  the  last  of  the  great  battles  of  Urien  Reged,  cele 
brated  by  Taliessin,  in  poems  now  extant.  See  Curtis  His* 

tery  of  England,  p.  211.  and  213. 
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And  that  sun's  descending  ray 
Closed  the  battle,  closed  the  day. 

Fflamdwyn  pour'd  his  rapid  bands, 
Legions  four,  o'er  Reged's  lands. 
The  numerous  host,  from  side  to  side, 
Spread  destruction  wild  and  wide, 
From  Argoed's  summits,  forest-crown'd, 
To  steep  Arfynydd's  utmost  bound. 
Short  their  triumph,  short  their  sway, 
Born  and  ended  with  the  day ! 
Flush'd  with  conquest,  Fflamdwyn  said, 
Boastful  at  his  army's  head, 
"  Strive  not  to  oppose  the  stream, 
"  Redeem  your  lands,  your  lives  redeem, 
"  Give  me  pledges,"  Fflamdwyn  cried  ; 
"  Never,"  Urien's  son  replied. 


Line  7th,  Apart  of  Cambria,  the  country  of  Prince  Lly- 
uarch  Hen,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  Saxons. 
Line  8th,  Some  place  on  the  borders  of  Is'orthumberlaud. 

VOL.  L  M 
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Owen,  of  the  mighty  stroke, 

Kindling,  as  the  hero  spoke, 

Cenau,  Coel's  blooming  heir, 

Caught  the  flame,  and  grasp'd  the  spear : 

"  Shall  Coel's  issue  pledges  give 

"  To  the  insulting  foe,  and  live ! 

"  Never  such  be  Briton's  shame, 

"  Never,  till  this  mangled  frame 

"  Like  some  vanquish'd  lion  lie, 

"  Drench'd  in  blood,  and  bleeding  die." 

Day  advanced :  and  ere  the  sun 
Reach'd  the  radiant  point  of  noon, 
Urien  came  with  fresh  supplies. 
"  Rise,  ye  sons  of  Cambria,  rise ! 


Line  1st,  Owen  ap  Urien  acted  as  his  father's  general. 

Liue  3d,  Cenau  led  to  the  assistance  of  Urien  Reged,  the 
forces  of  his  father  Coel  Godhebog,  king  of  a  northern  tract 
called  Godden,  probably  inhabited  by  the  Godini  of  Ptolemy. 
Owen  Ap  Urien,  and  Cenau  ap  Coel,  were  in  the  number  of 
Arthur's  knights.  See  Lewis's  History  of  Britain,  p.  201. 
10 
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"  Spread  your  banners  to  the  foe, 

"  Spread  them  on  the  mountain's  brow: 

"  Lift  your  lances  high  in  air, 

"  Friends  and  brothers  of  the  war ; 

"  Rush  like  torrents  down  the  steep, 

"  Through  the  vales  in  myriads  sweep ; 

"  Fflamdwyn  never  can  sustain 

"  The  force  of  our  united  train." 

• 

Havoc,  havoc  raged  around, 
Many  a  carcase  strew'd  the  ground : 
Ravens  drank  the  purple  flood, 
Raven  plumes  were  dyed  in  blood ; 
Frighted  crowds  from  place  to  place, 

Eager,  hurrying,  breathless,  pale, 
Spread  the  news  of  their  disgrace, 

Trembling  as  they  told  the  tale. 

These  are  Taliessin's  rhymes, 
These  shall  live  to  distant  times, 
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And  the  bard's  prophetic  rage 
Animate  a  future  age. 

Child  of  sorrow,  child  of  pain* 
Never  may  I  smile  again, 
If  till  all-subduing  death 
Close  these  eyes,  and  stop  this  breath, 
Ever  I  forget  to  raise 
My  grateful  songs  to  Urien's  praise  ! 


• 
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LII. 


ODE  TO  THE  CUCKOO. LOGAN. 


HAIL,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove ! 

Thou  messenger  of  spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 
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Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year ! 


l&S 

0  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 


. 
' 
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LIU. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. LOGAN. 


THE  peace  of  Heaven  attend  thy  shade. 
My  early  friend,  my  favourite  maid ! 
When  life  was  new,  companions  gay, 
We  hail'd  the  morning  of  our  day. 

Ah,  with  what  joy  did  I  behold 
The  flower  of  beauty  fair  unfold ! 
And  fear'd  no  storm  to  blast  thy  bloom, 
Or  bring  thee  to  an  early  tomb  ! 
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Untimely  gone,  for  ever  fled, 
The  roses  of  the  cheek  so  red  j 
Th'  affection  warm,  the  temper  mild, 
The  sweetness  that  in  sorrow  smiled. 

Alas  !  the  cheek  where  beauty  glowed, 
The  heart  where  goodness  overflow'd, 
A  clod  amid  the  valley  lies, 
And  "  dust  to  dust"  the  mourner  cries. 

O  from  thy  kindred  early  torn, 
And  to  thy  grave  untimely  borne ! 
Vanish'd  for  ever  from  my  view, 
Thou  sister  of  my  soul,  adieu ! 

Fair  with  my  first  ideas  'twined, 
Thine  image  oft  will  meet  my  mind  ; 
And,  while  remembrance  brings  thee  near, 
Affection  sad  will  drop  a  tear. 
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How  oft  does  sorrow  bend  thy  head, 
Before  we  dwell  among  the  dead  ! 
Scarce  in  the  years  of  manly  prime, 
I've  often  wept  the  wrecks  of  time. 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye ! 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die ! 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 

No  after-friendship  e'er  can  raise 
Th'  endearments  of  our  early  days ; 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove, 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

Affection  dies,  a  vernal  flower, 
And  love,  the  blossom  of  an  hour ; 
The  spring  of  fancy  cares  controul, 
And  mar  the  beauty  of  the  soul. 
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Versed  in  the  commerce  of  deceit, 
How  soon  the  heart  begins  to  beat ! 
The  blood  runs  cold  at  interest's  call  :— 
They  look  with  equal  eyes  on  all. 

Then  lovely  nature  is  expell'd, 
And  friendship  is  romantic  held  ; 
Then  prudence  comes  with  hundred  eyes- 
The  veil  is  rent ;  the  vision  flies. 

The  dear  illusions  will  not  last ; 
The  era  of  enchantment's  past ; 
The  wild  romance  of  life  is  done ; 
The  real  history  is  begun. 

The  sallies  of  the  soul  are  o'er, 
The  feast  of  fancy  is  no  more : 
And  ill  the  banquet  is  supply'd 
By  form,  by  gravity,  by  pride. 
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Ye  gods !  whatever  ye  withhold, 
Let  my  affections  ne'er  grow  old ; 
Ne'er  may  the  human  glow  depart. 
Nor  nature  yield  to  frigid  art. 

Still  may  the  generous  bosom  burn, 
Though  doom'd  to  bleed  o'er  beauty's  urn; 
And  still  the  friendly  face  appear, 
Though  moisten'd  with  a  tender  tear. 
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LIV. 


ODE  ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  KING  ARTHUR. — WARTOX. 


STATELY  the  Feast,  and  high  the  cheer : 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer, 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall, 
Amid  Cilgarran's  castle  hall, 
Sublime  in  formidable  state, 
And  warlike  splendour  Henry  sate ; 
Prepared  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  blood* 

Illumining  the  vaulted  roof, 
A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof: 
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From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam, 
Sparkled  the  red  metheglin's  stream : 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival, 
Along  the  lofty-windowed  hall, 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung: 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung 
Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glitter'd  bright : 
While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng, 
(From  distant  Mona,  nurse  of  song, 
From  Teivi,  fringed  with  umbrage  brown, 
From  Elvy's  vale,  and  Cader's  crown, 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 
That  shades  lerne's  hoarse  abyss, 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountains  rude,) 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close, 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose  ; 
And  to  the  strings  of  various  chime 
Attempered  thus  the  fabling  rhyme : 
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"  O'er  Cornwall's  cliffs  the  tempest  roared, 
**  High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soared ; 
"  On  Tintaggel's  topmost  tower 
"  Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower ; 
"  Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  sung 
"  The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flung 
**  On  each  tall  rampart's  thundering  side 
'*  The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide :« 
'*  When  Arthur  ranged  his  red-cross  ranks 
"  On  conscious  Camlan's  crimsoned  banks : 
"  By  Mordred's  faithless  guile  decreed 
"  Beneath  a  Saxon  spear  to  bleed ! 
*'  Yet  in  vain  a  paynim  foe 
"  Armed  with  fate  the  mighty  blow ; 
"  For  when  he  fell,  an  elfin  queen, 
"  All  in  secret,  and  unseen, 


Line  3d,  Tintagsjel,  or  Tintadgel  Castle,  where  King  Ar 
thur  is  said  to  have  been  born,  and  to  have  chiefly  resided. — 
Some  of  its  huge  fragments  still  remain,  on  a  rocky  peninsular 
cape,  of  a  prodigious  declivity  towards  the  sea,  and  almost 
inaccessible  from  the  land  side,  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Cornwall. 
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**  O'er  the  fainting  hero  threw 

"  Her  mantle  of  ambrosial  blue ; 

"  And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far, 

"  In  Merlin's  agate-axled  car, 

"  To  her  green  isle's  enamelled  steep, 

"  Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 

"  O'er  his  wounds  she  sprinkled  dew 

"  Fron* flowers  that  in  Arabia  grew: 

*'  On  a  rich  enchanted  bed, 

"  She  pillowed  his  majestic  head ; 

"  O'er  his  brow,  with  whispers  bland, 

"  Thrice  she  waved  an  opiate  wand ; 

**  And  to  soft  music's  airy  sound, 

«'  Her  magic  curtains  closed  around. 

"  There  renewed  the  vital  spring, 

**  Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king; 

"  And  many  a  fair  and  fragrant  clime, 

•*'  Blooming  in  immortal  prime, 

"  By  gales  of  Eden  ever  fanned, 

**  Owns  the  monarch's  high  command ; 
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'*  Thence  to  Britain  shall  return, 
"  (If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn,) 
"  Borne  on  victory's  spreading  pl 
"  His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume; 
"  Once  more,  in  old  heroic  pride, 
"  His  barbed  courser  to  bestride ; 
"  His  knightly  table  to  restore, 
"  And  the  brave  tournaments  of  yore." 

They  ceased  :  when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanced  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage ; 
His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent, 
To  age  a  graceful  reverence  lent  j 
His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles  frore, 
That  clothe  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
Down  to  his  harp  descending  flowed  ; 
With  time's  faint  rose  his  features  glowed ; 
His  eyes  diffused  a  softened  fire, 
And  thus  he  waked  the  warbling  wire: 
VOL.  I.  N 
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"  Listen,  Henry,  to  my  reed ! 
"  Not  from  fairy  realms  I  lead 
"  Bright-robed  tradition,  to  relate 
"  In  forged  colours  Arthur's  fate ; 
"  Though  much  of  old  romantic  lore 
"  On  the  high  theme  I  keep  in  store : 
"  But  boastful  fiction  should  be  dumb, 
"  Where  truth  the  strain  might  best  become. 
"  If  thine  ear  may  still  be  won 
"  With  songs  of  Uther's  glorious  son ; 
"  Henry,  I  a  tale  unfold, 
"  Never  yet  in  rhyme  enrolled, 
"  Nor  sung  nor  harped  in  hall  or  bower ; 
"  Which  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
"  A  minstrel,  sprung  of  Cornish  line, 
"  Who  spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrine, 
"  Taught  me  to  chant,  one  vernal  dawn, 
"  Deep  in  a  cliff-encircled  lawn, 
"  What  time  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
"  From  cloud  enveloped  Clyder's  head ; 

Line  20tb,  Or  Glyder,  a  mountain  in  Caernarvonshire. 
10 
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**  And  on  its  sides  the  torrents  gray 
"  Shone  to  the  morning's  orient  ray. 

"  When  Arthur  bowed  his  haughty  crest, 
"  No  princess,  veiled  in  azure  vest, 
"  Snatched  him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell, 
"  In  groves  of  golden  bliss  to  dwell ; 
"  Where,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  misletoe, 
"  Slaughtered  kings  in  glory  go  : 
"  But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed, 
"  His  champions  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
"  From  the  battle's  hurricane, 
"  Bore  him  to  Joseph's  towered  fane, 
"  In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon  : 
"  There,  with  chanted  orison, 
"  And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear, 
"  The  stoled  fathers  met  the  bier ; 
"  Through  the  dim  aisles,  in  order  dread 
«'  Of  martial  woe,  the  chief  they  led, 

Line  13th,  Glastonbury  abbey,  said  to  be  founded  by  Jo 
seph  of  Arimathea,  in  a  spot  anciently  called  the  island  or 
valley  of  A  valonia. 
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"  And  deep  entomb'd  in  holy  ground, 

"  Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 

"  Aroimd  no  dusky  banners  wave, 

"  No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave  : 

"  Away  the  ruthless  Dane  has  torn 

"  Each  trace  that  time's  slow  touch  had  worn ; 

"  And  long,  o'er  the  neglected  stone, 

"  Oblivion's  veil  its  shade  has  thrown  : 

"  The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 

"  'Tis  thine,  O  Henry,  to  renew  ! 

**  Thither,  when  conquest  has  restored 

"  Yon  recreant  isle,  and  sheath'd  the  sword, 

"  When  peace  with  palm  has  crown'd  thy  brows, 

"  Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 

"  There,  observant  of  my  lore, 

"  The  pavement's  hallow'd  depth  explore ; 

"  And  thrice  a  fathom  underneath 

"  Dive  into  the  vaults  of  death. 

"  There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaze, 

"  On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze ; 
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"  There  shalt  thou  find  the  monarch  laid, 

"  All  in  warrior-weeds  array'd  ; 

"  Wearing  in  death  his  helmet-crown, 

"  And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 

*'  Martial  prince,  'tis  thine  to  save 

"  From  dark  oblivion  Arthur's  grave  ! 

"  So  may  thy  ships  securely  stem 

"  The  western  frith  :  thy  diadem 

*'  Shine  victorious  ih  the  van, 

"  Nor  heed  the  slings  of  Ulster's  clan : 

"  Thy  Norman  pike-men  win  their  way 

"  Up  the  dun  rocks  of  Harald's  bay  : 

"  And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildare 

"  Thy  prancing  hoofs  the  falcon  scare : 

"  So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 

"  Its  shafts  in  Roderick's  heart  imbrew." 

Line  12th,  The  bay  of  Dublin.  Harald,  or  Har-Fager,  the 
Fair-haired  King  of  Norway,  is  said,  in  the  life  of  Gryffudh 
ap  Conan,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  to  have  conquered  Ire 
land,  and  to  have  founded  Dublin. 

Line  16th,  Henry  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  in  this  en 
terprise,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  long-bow,  with  which  the 
Irish  were  entirely  unacquainted. 
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Amid  the  pealing  symphony, 
The  spiced  goblets  mantled  high ; 
With  passions  new  the  song  impress'd 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breast : 
Flash  the  keen  lightnings  from  his  eyes  ; 
He  scorns  a  while  his  bold  emprise  : 
Ev'n  now  he  seems,  with  eager  pace, 
The  consecrated  floor  to  trace ; 
And  ope,  from  its  tremendous  gloom, 
The  treasure  of  the  wonderous  tomb  : 
Ev'n  now,  he  burns  in  thought  to  rear, 
From  its  dark  bed,  the  ponderous  spear, 
Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pictish  kings  : 
Ev'n  now  fond  hope  his  fancy  wings, 
To  poise  the  monarch's  massy  blade, 
Of  magic-temper'd  metal  made  ; 
And  drag  to  day  the  dinted  shield 
That  felt  the  storm  of  Camlan's  field. 
O'er  the  sepulchre  profound 
Ev'n  now,  with  arching  sculpture  crown'd. 
He  plans  the  chantry's  choral  shrine. 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine. 
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LV. 


BIRTH-DAY  ODE,  1787.- 


-WARTON. 


THE  noblest  bards  of  Albion's  choir 
Have  struck  of  old  this  festal  lyre. 
Ere  science,  struggling  oft  in  vain, 
Had  dared  to  break  her  Gothic  chain, 
Victorious  Edward  gave  the  vernal  bough 
Of  Britain's  bay,  to  bloom  on  Chaucer's  brow : 
Fired  with  the  gift,  he  changed  to  sounds  sublime 
His  Norman  minstrelsy's  discordant  chime ; 
In  tones  majestic,  hence  he  told 
The  banquet  of  Cambuscan  bold ; 
And  oft  he  sung  (howe'er  the  rhyme 
Has  moulder'd  to  the  touch  of  Time) 
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His  martial  master's  knightly  board, 
And  Arthur's  ancient  rites  restored : 
The  prince  in  sable  steel  that  sternly  frown'd, 
And  Gallia's  captive  king,  and  Cressy's  wreath  re- 
nown'd. 

Won  from  the  shepherd's  simple  meed, 
The  whispers  wild  of  Mulla's  reed, 
Sage  Spenser  waked  his  lofty  lay, 
To  grace  Eliza's  golden  sway : 
O'er  the  proud  theme  new  lustre  to  diffuse, 
He  chose  the  gorgeous  allegoric  muse, 
And  call'd  to  life  old  Uther's  elfin  tale, 
And  roved  through  many  a  necromantic  vale, 
Pourtraying  chiefs,  that  knew  to  tame 
The  goblin's  ire,  the  dragon's  flame, 
To  pierce  the  dark  enchanted  hall, 
Where  Virtue  sat  in  lonely  thrall. 
From  fabling  Fancy's  inmost  store 
A  rich  romantic  robe  he  bore ; 
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A  veil  with  visionary  trappings  hung, 
And  o'er  his  virgin-queen  the  fairy  texture  flung. 

At  length  the  matchless  Dryden  came, 
To  light  the  muse's  clearer  flame; 
To  lofty  numbers  grace  to  lend, 
And  strength  with  melody  to  blend ; 
To  triumph  in  the  bold  career  of  song, 
And  roll  th'  unwearied  energy  along. 
Does  the  mean  incense  of  promiscuous  praise, 
Does  servile  fear  disgrace  his  regal  bays  ? 
I  spurn  his  panegyric  strings, 
His  partial  homage  tuned  to  kings ! 
Be  mine,  to  catch  his  manlier  chord, 
That  paints  th'  impassion'd  Persian  Lord, 
By  glory  fired,  to  pity  sued, 
Roused  to  revenge,  by  love  subdued : 
And  still,  with  transport  new,  the  strains  to  trace, 
That  chaunt  the  Theban  pair,  and  Tancred's  deadly 
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Had  these  blest  bards  been  call'd  to  pay     " 
The  vows  of  this  auspicious  day, 
Each  had  confess'd  a  fairer  throne, 
A  mightier  sovereign  than  his  own ! 
Chaucer  had  bade  his  hero-monarch  yield 
The  martial  fame  of  Cressy's  well-fought  field 
To  peaceful  prowess,.and  the  conquests  calm, 
That  braid  the  sceptre  with  the  patriot's  palm  ; 

His  chaplets  of  fantastic  bloom, 
c    His  colourings,  warm  from  Fiction's  loom, 
Spenser  had  cast  in  scom  away, 
And  deck'd  with  truth  alone  the  lay : 
All  real  here  the  bard  had  seen 
The  glories  of  his  pictured  queen  ! 
The  tuneful  Dryden  had  not  flatter'd  here, 
His  lyre  had  blameless  been,  his  tribute  all  sincere ! 


LVI. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR,   1788. WARTOW. 


RUDE  was  the  pile,  and  massy  proof, 

That  first  appeared  its  haughty  roof 
On  Windsor's  brow  sublime,  in  warlike  state : 

The  Norman  tyrant's  jealous  hand 

The  giant  fabric  proudly  plann'd : 

With  recent  victory  elate, 

"  On  this  majestic  steep,"  he  cried, 
"  A  regal  fortress  threatening  wide, 

"  Shall  spread  my  terrors  to  the  distant  hills ; 
"  Its  formidable  shade  shall  throw 
"  Far  o'er  the  broad  expanse  below, 

"  Where  winds  yon  mighty  flood,  and  amply  fills, 
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"  With  flowery  verdure,  or  with  golden  grain, 
"  The  fairest  fields  that  deck  my  new  domain  ; 
"  And  London's  towers,  that  reach  the  watchman's 

"     PVI> 

eje> 

"  Shall  see,  with  conscious  awe,  my  bulwark  climb  the 
«  sky." 

Unchanged,  through  many  a  hardy  race, 

Stood  the  rough  dome  in  sullen  grace ; 
Still  on  its  angry  front  defiance  frown'd ; 

Though  monarchs  kept  their  state  within, 

Still  murmur'd  with  the  martial  din 

The  gloomy  gateway's  arch  profound ; 

And  armed  forms,  in  airy  rows, 

Bent  o'er  the  battlements  their  bows, 
And  blood-stain'd  banners  crown'd  its  hostile  head ; 

And  oft  its  hoary  ramparts  wore 

The  rugged  scars  of  conflict  sore ; 
What  time,  pavilion 'd  on  the  neighbouring  mead, 

Th'  indignant  barons  ranged  in  bright  array 

Their  feudal  bands,  to  curb  despotic  sway ; 
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And  leagued,  a  Briton's  birth-right  to  restore, 
From  John's  reluctant  grasp  the  roll  of  freedom  bore. 

When  lo,  the  king  that  wreathed  his  shield, 
With  lilies  pluck'd  on  Cressy's  field, 
Heaved  from   its  base   the  mouldering  Norman 

frame!— 

New  glory  clothed  th'  exulting  steep, 
The  portals  tower'd  with  ampler  sweep  ; 
And  valour's  soften'd  genius  came, 
Here  held  his  pomp,  and  trail'd  the  pall 

Of  triumph  through  the  trophied  hall ; 
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And  war  was  clad  awhile  in  gorgeous  weeds ; 
Amid  the  martial  pageantries, 
While  beauty's  glance  adjudged  the  prize, 
And  beam'd  sweet  influence  on  heroic  deeds. 
Nor  long,  ere  Henry's  holy  zeal,  to  breathe 
A  milder  charm  upon  the  scenes  beneath, 
Rear'd  in  the  watery  glade  his  classic  shrine, 
And  call'd  his  stripling-choir  to  woo  the  willing  Nine* 
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To  this  imperial  seat  to  lend 

Its  pride  supreme,  and  nobly  blend 
British  magnificence  with  Attic  art ; 

Proud  castle,  to  thy  banner'd  bowers, 
.   Lo !  picture  bids  her  glowing  powers 

Their  bold  historic  groups  impart : 

She  bids  th'  illuminated  pane, 

Along  thy  lofty-vaulted  fane, 
Shed  the  dim  blaze  of  radiance  richly  clear.— 

Still  may  such  arts  of  peace  engage 

Their  patron's  care !  but  should  the  rage 
Of  war  to  battle  rouse  the  new-born  year, 

Britain  arise,  and  wake  the  slumbering  fire, 

Vindictive  dart  thy  quick  rekindling  ire ! 

Or,  arm'd  to  strike,  in  mercy  spare  the  foe ; 
And  lift  thy  "thundering  hand,  and  then  withhold  the 

blow! 


LVII. 


THE  FIRESIDE. COTTON. 


DEAR  Cloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  well  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 
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If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam ; 
The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark; 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers. 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good, 

A  paradise  below. 
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Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring ; 
If  tutor'd  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
Well  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs  ; 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day, 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrow'd  joys  !  they're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs  !  we  envy  not  your  state. 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed, 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need, 

For  nature's  calls  are  few  ! 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resign'd  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favours  given  ; 
Dear  Cloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 
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We'll  ask  no  long-protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet; 

But,  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise, 
Nor  grudge  our  sons,  with  envious  eyes, 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'll  go ; 
Its  checquer'd  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble,  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


LVIII. 


THE  RESOLVE. ANONYMOUS. 


MY  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain, 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme; 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream  : 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got, 

So  it  was  quickly  gone; 
No  more  I'll  bask  in  flame  so  hot, 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e'er 

My  fancy  .shall  beguile, 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile: 
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No  more  I'll  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown, 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  Same  so  hot ;—  ' 

I'll  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambush'd  Cupid  I'll  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow : 
I'll  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart, 

That  is  but  lightly  won ; 
I'll  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art, 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

The  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out, 

The  diamond's  ray  abides, 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides ; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  dcem'd  was  mine, 

And  glow'd  for  me  alone; 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 
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No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain, 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again : 
No  more  I'll  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

I'll  live  upon  mine  own ; 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  I'll  hush  my  heart  to  rest,—    * 

"  Thy  loving  labour's  lost ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost : 
The  widow'd  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phoenix  is  but  one ; 
They  seek  no  loves — no  more  will  I — ' 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone." 
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LIX. 


THOMSON'S  GRAVE.  * COLLINS. 


IN  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 
Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ; 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid  ; 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love,  through  life,  the  soothing  shade. 

*  Thomson  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748. 
Line  6th,  The  harp  of  JEolus,  of  which  there  is  a  descrip 
tion  in  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 
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Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here ; 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
Shall  sadly  seem,  in  Pity's  ear, 

To  hear  the  woodland  Pilgrim's  knelL 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 
When  Thames  in  summer-wreaths  is  drest ; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest. 

And  oft,  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 
Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 

.Our  tears,  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Line  lith,  Richmond  Church. 
10 
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Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near 

With  him,  sweet  bard  !  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green-hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend. 

And,  see  !  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 
Dun  night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view ; 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  ! 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ; 

Thy  hinds,  and  shepherd-girls,  shall  dress, 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay, 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

O  vales,  and  wild  woods,  (shall  he  say,) 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  I 
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LX. 


FRAGMENT.- 


-THOMPSON  CALLENDAR. 


DARK  is  the  night,  and  loud  the  wind, 
The  snow  in  heavy  Hakes  descending ; 

And,  like  the  friendship  of  mankind, 
Beneath  each  blast  my  roof  is  bending. 

An  aching  head,  and  anxious  heart, 

The  levities  of  rhyme  disdain  j 
Can  sounds  tranquillity  impart 

To  age,  and  penury,  and  pain  ? 

Almighty  Father  !  stretch  thine  arm 
In  mercy  o'er  this  trembling  shed, 

Our  home  hath  lost  each  humble  charm, 
For  health,  and  peace,  and  hope,  are  fled. 
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LXI. 


ON  A  RUINED  EDIFICE. ANONYMOUS. 


I  ASK'D  of  Time,  "  To  whom  was  rear'd  the  mass, 
"  Whose  ruins  now  thou  crumbiest  with  the  soil  I" 

He  answered  not, — but  furious  shook  his  glass, 
And  flew  with  swifter  wing  to  wider  spoil. 

I  ask'd  of  Fame,  "  O  thou,  whose  breath  supplies 
"  Life  to  high  works  of  wonder,  what  remains  ln 

Abashed,  to  earth  she  bent  her  mournful  eyes, 
Like  one  who,  sighing,  silently  complains. 

Lost  in  amaze,  I  turn'd  my  steps  aside, 
When,  o'er  each  pile,  I  saw  Oblivion  stride 
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With  haughty  mien,  and  air  of  deep  design, 

"  Then  thou,"  I  cried,  "  may'st  know!  ah,  deign 

declare !" 

Stern  did  she  answer  hoarse,  while  thunder  rent  the  air, 
M  Whose  once  it  was,  seek  not;  now  it  is  mine  !" 
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LXII. 


SONG. ANONYMOUS. 


WHAT  shall  I  do,  to  shew  how  much  I  love  her, 
Thoughts  heavy  burden  what  language  can  tell  ? 

Will  my  soft  passion  be  able  to  move  her, 
Speaking  so  poorly,  though  loving  so  well. 

Can  sighs  and  tears,  in  their  silence,  betoken 
Half  the  distress  this  fond  bosom  must  know  ? 

Or  will  she  melt  when  a  true  heart  is  broken, 
Weep  at  my  story,  yet  smile  at  my  woe. 

Is  there  a  Grace  comes  not  playful  before  her, 
Is  there  a  virtue,  and  not  in  her  train  ? 

Is  there  a  swain  but  delights  to  adore  her, 
Pains  she  a  heart,  but  it  boasts  of  her  chain  : 
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Could  I  believe  she'd  prevent  my  undoing, 
Life's  gayest  fancies  the  hope  should  renew; 

Or  could  I  think  she'd  be  pleased  with  my  ruin, 
Death  should  persuade  her  my  sorrows  are  true. 

Sure  the  fair  charmer  her  pride  would  surrender. 
When  to  be  gentle  were  but  to  be  just ; 

One  tear  would  drop,  and  a  tribute  so  tender 
Please  my  sad  shade,  and  give  peace  to  my  dust. 
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LXIII. 


TO  THE  CRUEL  LADY  OP  THE  MOUNTAINS.- 
ANONYMOUS. 


AH  !  why  wilt  thou  not  be  my  love, 
Among  these  wild  and  pleasant  mountains, 

From  whence  the  eye  untired  may  rove, 
O'er  mossy  banks  and  sparkling  fountains  ? 

Thy  fleeting  form  I  oft  have  chaced, 
O'er  craggy  rocks  thy  steps  pursuing ; 

By  fancy  lured  through  woods  to  haste, 
While  hdpe  beguiled  me  to  my  ruin. 
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Thou  savage  in  an  angel's  form, 
No  more  will  I  such  homage  render ; 

For  what  avails  each  outward  charm, 
Without  a  heart  that's  kind  and  tender 


I'll  throw  my  idle  crook  away, 

My  pipe  and  sylvan  haunts  forsaking, 

Beneath  a  friar's  garb  to  hide 
The  weakness  of  a  heart  that's  breaking. 

Then  in  my  gown,  of  sober  gray, 
Along  that  winding  path  I'll  wander,. 

And  wend  my  melancholy  way, 

To  the  sad  shrine  that  waits  me  yonder. 

There,  in  the  calm  monastic  shade. 

All  injuries  must  be  forgiven ; 
And  there,  for  thee,  obdurate  Maid,. 

My  orisons  shall  rise  to  heaven. 


No  more  I'll  wear  this  cypress  wreath, 
No  more  petition,  or  reprove  thee ; — 

Silent  I  go  to  meet  my  death, 
Or  learn  the  art  no  more  to  love  thee. 
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LXIV. 


THE  NEGRO'S  FUNERAL.- 


-EDWARDS. 


MAHALI  dies  !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne ;  the  sable  train 

By  youthful  virgins  led. 
Daughters  of  injured  Afric,  say, 
Why  raise  ye  thus  the  grateful  lay 

Why  triumph  o'er  the  dead  ? 


No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye. 
'Tis  now  the  hero  lives,  they  cry, 

Releas'd  from  Slavery's  chain ; 
Beyond  the  billowy  surge  he  flies, 
And  joyful  views  his  native  skies, 

And  long-lost  bowers  again. 
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On  Coromantyn's  palmy  soil, 
Heroic  deeds,  and  martial  toil, 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day : 
Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nights, 
And  bliss  unbought,  unmix'd  delights, 

Past  cruel  wrongs  repay. 

Nor  lordly  Pride's  stern  avarice  there, 
Alone  shall  nature's  bounties  share, 

To  all  her  children  free : 
For  thee,  the  dulcet  reed  shall  spring, 
His  balmy  bowl  the  Cocoa  bring, 

The  Anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder  hark !— 'Tis  Afric's  God, 
He  wakes — he  lifts  the  avenging  rod, 

And  speeds  the  impatient  hours : 
From  Niger's  golden  stream  he  calls, 
Fair  freedom  comes, — oppression  falls, 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours. 
•  i 
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Now,  Christian,  now  in  wild  dismay, 
Of  Afric's  proud  revenge  the  prey, 

Go  roam  the  affrighted  wood ; 
Transform'd  to  tigers  fierce  and  fell, 
Thy  race  shall  prowl  with  savage  yell, 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood. 

But  soft ! — Beneath  yon  Tamarind  shade, 
Now  let  the  hero's  limbs  be  laid ; 

Sweet  slumbers  bless  the  brave ; 
There  shall  the  breezes  shed  perfume, 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blast  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mahali's  grave. 
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LXV. 


DUNCAN'S  WARNING.- 


-AIKIN. 


As  o'er  the  heath,  amid  his  steel-clad  thanes, 

,    The  royal  Duncan  rode  in  martial  pride, 

Where  full  to  view,  high  topp'd  with  glittering  vanes, 

Macbeth's  strong  towers  o'erhung  the  mountain's 

side: 
In  dusky  mantle  wrapp'd,  a  grisly  form 

Rush'd  with  a  giant's  stride  across  his  way; 
And  thus,  while  howl'd  around  the  rising  storm, 

In  hollow  thundering  accents  pour'd  dismay. 

Stop,  O  king,  thy  destined  course, 
Furl  thy  standard,  turn  thy  horse, 
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Death  besets  the  onward  track, 
Come  no  further ! — quickly  back. 

Hear'st  thou  not  the  raven's  croak  ? 
See'st  thou  not  the  blasted  oak  ? 
Feel'st  thou  not  the  loaded  sky  ? 
Read  thy  danger,  king,  and  fly. — • 

Lo !  yon  castle  banners  glare 
Bloody  through  the  troubled  air ; 
Lo !  what  spectres  on  the  roof, 
Frowning,  bid  thee  keep  aloof. — 

Murder,  like  an  eagle,  waits, 
Perch'd  above  the  gloomy  gates, 
Just  in  act  to  pounce  his  prey ; 
Come  not  near; away  !  away  !— 


Let  not  plighted  faith  beguile, 
Honour's  semblance,  Beauty's  smile ; 
Fierce  Ambition's  venom'd  dart 
Rankles  in  the  festering  heart. 
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Treason,  arm'd  against  thy  life, 
Points  his  dagger,  whets  his  knife, 
Drugs  his  stupifying  bowl, 
Steels  his  unrelenting  soul. 

Now,  'tis  time ! — ere  guilty  night 
Close  around  thee,  speed  thy  flight  j 
If  the  threshold  once  be  crost, 
Duncan !  thou'rt  for  ever  lost. — 

On  he  goes, Resistless  fate 

Hastes  to  fill  his  mortal  date : 

Cease  ye  warnings,  vain,  though  true; 

Murder'd  king !  adieu,  adieu ! 
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LXVI. 

THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.— — JERNINGHAM. 


LET  others  praise  the  martial  song, 
Which  rushes  as  a  flood ; 

And  round  the  harp  attentive  throng, 
That  honours  deeds  of  blood. 

Let  me  the  humble  bard  revere, 
Though  artless  be  his  theme, 

Who  snatch'd  the  tale,  to  pity  dear, 
From  dark  oblivion's  stream. 

Say,  little  Mary,  prattling  maid, 

Whose  wit  thy  age  excels, 
Beneath  wliat  holy  yew  tree's  shade 

Thy  favourite  author  dwells  ? 
VOL.  I.  Q 


Ah  !  not  on  Westminster's  proud  ground, 

The  vain  enquiry  waste; 
Go  where  the  meek  of  heart  are  found 

In  unambitious  rest. 

Where  Walton's  limpid  streamlet  flows 
Through  Norfolk's  rich  domain, 

A  gently  rising  hillock  shews 
The  hamlet's  straw-roofed  fane. 

Hard  by  is  seen  a  marble  stone, 

By  many  a  winter  worn ; 
Forgetfulness  around  has  thrown 

The  rude  o'ermantling  thorn. 

Within  this  low,  obscure  abode, 

Fame  says  the  Bard  is  laid 
Oft  have  I  left  the  beaten  road, 

To  greet  the  poet's  shade. 

10 
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Fame  too  reports,  that  when  the  bier 

Received  the  poet's  frame, 
The  neighbouring  hamlets  hastened  there, 

And  all  the  childhood  came.  , 

Array'd  in  white,  an  infant  band 

Advanced  in  long  array; 
With  rosemary  leaves  each  little  hand 

O'erspread  the  mournful  way. 

Encircling  now  the  poet's  tomb, 
Thrice  on  his  name  they  call ; 

And  thrice  within  the  hallowM  gloom, 
Sweet  showers  of  violets  fall. 

Compassion's  priest !  O  feeling  bard, 

That  melt'st  the  heart  away, 
Enduring  praise  shall  long  reward 

Thy  short  and  simple  lay. 
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Those  shall  be  found  thy  praise  among, 
Whom  Nature's  touch  has  graced : 

The  warm  of  heart  applaud  thy  song, 
And  all  the  pure  of  taste. 

The  child  shall  leave  his  jocund  dance, 

Suppress  his  frolic  mood, 
And  bend  to  hear,  in  silent  trance, 

The  Story  of  the  Wood. 
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LXVII. 

CASTLE-BUILDING,  AN  ELEGY. ANONYMOUS. 


GODDESS  of  golden  dreams  !  whose  magic  power 
Sheds  smiles  of  joy  o'er  misery's  haggard  face, 

And  lavish  strews  the  visionary  flower 

To  deck  life's  dreary  paths  with  transient  grace  ; 

I  woo  thee,  Fancy  !  from  thy  fairy  cell, 

Where,  midst  the  endless  woes  of  human  kind, 

Wrapt  in  ideal  bliss  thou  lovest  to  dwell, 
And  sport  in  happier  regions  unconfined. 

Deep  sunk,  O  goddess  !  in  thy  pleasing  trance, 
Oft  let  me  seek  yon  low  sequester*d  vale, 

While  Wisdom's  self  shall  steal  a  sidelong  glance, 
And  smile  contempt,  yet  listen  to  thy  tale. 


Alas !  how  little  do  her  votaries  guess 

Those  rigid  truths,  which  learned  fools  revere, 

Serve  but  to  prove  a  bane  to  happiness, 
Our  joys  delusive,  but  our  woes  sincere. 

Be  their's  to  search  where  clustering  roses  grow, 
Touching  each  sharp  thorn's  point,  to  prove  how  keen; 

Be  mine,  to  trace  their  beauties  as  they  blow, 

And  catch  their  fragrance  where  they  blush  unseen. 

Haply  my  path  may  lie  through  barren  vales, 
Where  niggard  fortune  all  her  sweets  denies, 

Even  there  shall  Fancy  scent  the  ambient  gales, 
And  scatter  flow'rets  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

Nor  let  the  worldling  scoff;  be  his  the  task 
To  form  new  schemes,  and  mourn  his  hopes  betrayed ; 

Be  mine  to  range  unseen,  'tis  all  I  ask, 

And  frame  new  worlds  beneath  the  silent  shade. 
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To  look  beyond  the  views  of  wealth  and  pride, 
Bidding  the  mind's  eye  gaze  without  controul, 

Through  wld  ecstatic  day-dreams  far  and  wide, 
To  bring  return  of  comfort  to  the  soul ! 

To  bid  groves,  hills,  and  lucid  streams  appear, 
The  gilded  spire,  arched  dome,  and  fretted  vault, 

And  sweet  society,  be  ever  near, 
Love  ever  young,  and  friends  without  a  fault. 

I  see  entranced  the  gay  conceptions  rise, 
My  harvest  ripen,  and  my  white  flocks  thrive ; 

And  still,  as  Fancy  pours  her  large  supplies, 
I  taste  the  god-like  happiness  to  give : 

To  check  the  patient  widow's  deep-fetched  sighs, 
And  shield  her  infant  from  the  north-blast  rude, 

To  bid  the  sweetly  glistening  tear  arise, 
Which  swims  in  the  glad  eye  of  gratitude : 
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To  join  the  artless  maid,  and  honest  swain, 
Where  fortune  rudely  bars  the  way  to  joy; 

To  ease  the  tender  mother's  anxious  pain, 

And  guard,  with  fostering  hand,  her  darling  boy ! 

To  raise  up  modest  merit  from  the  ground, 
And  send  the  unhappy,  smiling,  from  my  door ; 

To  spread  content  and  chearfulness  around, 
And  banquet  on  the  blessings  of  the  poor ! 

Delicious  dream  ! — how  often  dost  thou  give 

A  gleam  of  bliss,  which  truth  would  but  destroy ; 
Oft  dost  thou  bid  my  drooping  heart  revive, 

And  catch  one  chearful  glimpse  of  transient  joy. 

» 

And,  oh !  how  precious  is  that  timely  friend, 
Who  checks  affliction  in  her  dread  career  ! 

Who  knows  distress,  well  knows  that  he  may  lend 
One  hour  of  life,  who  stops  one  rising  tear. 
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O,  but  for  thee,  long  since  the  hand  of  care 
Had  marked  with  livid  hue  my  withered  cheek; 

Long  since  the  shivering  grasp  of  cold  despair 
Had  chilled  my  heart,  and  taught  it  how  to  break : 

For,  ah !  Affliction  steals  with  transient  flight, 
Silent  the  stroke  she  gives,  but  not  less  keen ; 

And  bleak  misfortune,  like  an  eastern  blight, 
Sheds  black  destruction,  though  it  flies  unseen. 

O  come,  then,  Fancy  !   and,  with  lenient  hand, 

Dry  my  moist  cheek,  and  smooth  my  furrowed  brow; 

Bear  me  o'er  smiling  tracks  of  fairy  land, 
And  giye  me  more  than  fortune  can  bestow ! 

Mixed  are  her  looks,  and  chequered  all  with  ill ; 

Her  smiles,  the  sunshine  of  an  April  morn ; 
The  cheerless  valley  skirts  the  gilded  hilJ, 

And  latent  storms  on  every  gale  are  borne. 
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Give  me  thy  hope,  which  sickens  not  the  heart, 
Give  me  thy  wealth  which  hath  no  wings  to  fly, 

Give  me  the  pride  thy  honours  can  impart, 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poverty : 

Give  me  a  wish,  the  worldling  may  deride, 
The  wise  may  censure,  and  the  proud  may  hate; 

Wrapt  in  thy  dreams,  to  lay  the  world  aside, 
And  snatch  a  bliss  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
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LXVIII. 


A  VOW  TO  FORTUNE.- 


-MRS  HUNTER. 


IF  e'er  the  moment  should  arrive, 
Which  hope  itself  despairs  to  see, 

Fortune,  this  grateful  heart  shall  strive, 
To  rear  a  votive  shrine  to  thec  ! 

Buona  Fortuna  shall  be  placed 
In  golden  letters  round  the  dome; 

The  weary  pilgrim  there  shall  rest, 
And  wait  the  happier  days  to  come. 


A  curious  lamp  of  bold  design, 
With  emblematic  sculpture  crowned, 

Shall  burn  before  thy  sacred  shrine, 
And  cast  its  trembling  beams  around. 
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It  shall  be  formed  of  silent  tears, 
Slow  dropping  in  the  cave  of  care, 

Through  the  cold  gloom  of  lingering  years, 
Congeal'd  to  crystal  by  despair. 

It  shall  be  wrought  with  tales  of  woe, 
Where  Fortune  turned  the  adverse  tide ; 

And  taught  the  streams  of  chance  to  flow 
In  currents  Hope  herself  denied. 

There  Expectation's  light  shall  burn, 
And  watchful  Faith  the  flame  preserve  j 

Though  fears  and  chilling  doubts  return, 
Hope  still  has  patience  in  reserve. 

Pure  lambent  flame !  till  death  shall  end 
This  mortal  coil,  and  sorrow  cease, 

Thy  rays  shall  consolation  lend, 
And  light  us  on  the  way  to  peace. 
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O  goddess,  Fortune  !  from  thine  eyes 
The  mystic  fillet  strait  unbind  ! 

See  what  thy  random  power  denies, 
And  own  thyself  and  Justice  blind. 
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LXIX. 

ON  SEEING  THE  PICTURE 
OF  A  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  QUAKER, 

IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  WINTER. ANONYMOUS. 


O  THOU,  whose  image,  here  pourtrayed, 
Wakes  and  inspires  the  plaintive  Muse, 

Attend,  behold  the  tribute  paid, 
Nor  song  nor  tear  can  she  refuse. 

Full  justly  has  the  artist  planned, 
In  winter's  guise,  thy  furrowed  brow, 

And  justly  raised  thy  feeble  hand 
Above  the  elemental  glow. 
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I  gaze  upon  that  well  known  face, 
But,  ah  !  beneath  December's  frost 

Lies  buried  all  its  vernal  grace, 
And  every  charm  of  spring  is  lost. 

Nor  merely  on  thy  trembling  frame, 
Thy  wrinkled  cheek  and  deafened  ear, 

But  on  thy  fortune,  and  thy  fame, 
Relentless  winter  frowns  severe. 

Ah  !  where  is  now  the  eager  crowd 
That  once,  with  fond  attention,  hung 

On  every  truth  divine  that  flowed, 
Improved  from  thy  persuasive  tongue ! 

Tis  gone !  it  seeks  a  different  road  ; 

Life's  social  joys  to  thee  are  o'er ; 
Untrod  the  path  to  that  abode 

Where  hapless  penury  keeps  the  door. 
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D -,  thine  audience  yet  recall^ 

Recall  the  young,  the  gay,  the  vain ; 

And,  e'er  thy  tottering  fabric  fall,; 
Sound  forth  the  deeply  moral  strain, 

For  never,  sure,  could  bard  or  sage, 

Howe'er  inspired,  more  clearly  show, 
That  all  upon  this  transient  stage 

Is  folly,  vanity,  or  woe. 

• 
Bid  them  at  once  be  warned  and  taught  ;- 

Ah,  no !  suppress  the  ungrateful  tale ; 
O'er  every  frailty,  every  fault, 

Oblivion,  draw  thy  friendly  veil. 

Tell  rather  what  transcendent  joy 
Awaits  them,  on  the  immortal  shore, 

If  well  they  summer's  strength  employ, 
And  well  distribute  autumn's  store. 
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Tell  them,  if  winter  chill  their  bloom, 
Time  shall  the  happy  period  bring, 
When  the  dark  winter  of  the  tomb 
Shall  yield  to  everlasting  spring. 


VOL.  I. 
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LXX. 


THE  GROTTO. SHERIDAN. 


UNCOUTH  is  this  moss-covered  Grotto  of  stone, 
And  damp  is  the  shade  of  this  dew-dropping  tree : 

Yet  I  this  rude  grotto  with  rapture  will  own  j 
And,  Willow,  thy  damps  are  refreshing  to  me. 

For  this  is  the  grotto  where  Delia  reclin'd, 
As  late  I  in  secret  her  confidence  sought ; 

And  this  is  the  tree  kept  her  safe  from  the  wind, 
As  blushing  she  heard  the  grave  lesson  I  taught. 

Then  tell  me,  thou  Grotto  of  moss-covered  stone, 
And  tell  me,  thou  Willow,  with  leaves  dropping  dew, 

Did  Delia  seem  vex'd  when  Horatio  was  gone, 
And  did  she  confess  her  resentment  to  you  ? 
10 
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Methinks  npw  each  bough,  as  you're  waving  it,  tries 
To  whisper  a  cause  for  the  sorrow  I  feel ; 

To  hint  how  she  frown'd,  when  I  dar'd  to  advise, 
And  sigh'd,  when  she  saw  that  I  did  it  in  zeal. 

True,  true,  silly  leaves,  so  she  did,  I  allow ; 

She  frown'd — but  no  rage  in  her  looks  could  I  see ; 
She  frown'd — but  reflection  had  clouded  her  brow  ; 

She  sighed — but  perhaps  'twas  in  pity  to  me. 

Then  wave  thy  leaves  brisker,  thou  Willow  of  woe, 
I  tell  thee  no  rage  in  her  looks  could  I  see ; 

I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it  was  so — 

She  was  not,  she  could  not  be  angry  with  me. 

For  well  did  she  know  that  my  heart  meant  no  wrong, 
It  sunk  at  the  thought  but  of  giving  her  pain  j 

But  trusted  its  task  to  a  faultering  tongue, 
Which  err'd  from  the  feelings  it  could  not  esplaiil, 
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Yet  oh  !  if  indeed  I've  offended  the  maid, 

If  Delia  my  humble  monition  refuse, 
Sweet  Willow  !  the  next  time  she  visits  thy  shade, 

Fan  gently  her  bosom,  and  plead  my  excuse. 

And  thou,  stony  Grot !  in  thy  arch  may'st  preserve 
Two  lingering  drops  of  the  night-fallen  dew ; 

And  just  let  them  fall  at  her  feet— and  they'll  serve 
As  tears  of  my  sorrow  entrusted  to  you. 

O^  lest  they  unheeded  should  fall  at  her  feet, 
Let  them  fall  on  her  bosom  of  snow ; — and  I  swear, 

The  next  time  I  visit  thy  moss-covered  seat, 
I'll  pay  thee  each  drop  in  a  genuine  tear. 

So  may'st  thou,  green  Willow,  for  ages  thus  toss 
Thy  branches  so  lank,  o'er  this  slow  winding  stream ; 

And  thou,  stony  Grotto,  retain  all  thy  moss, 
While  yet  there's  a  poet  to  make  thee  his  theme, — 
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Nay  more — May  my  Delia  still  give  you  her  charms 
Each  evening,  and  sometimes  the  whole  evening  long : 

Then,  Grotto,  be  proud  to  support  her  white  arms, 
And,  Willow,  wave  all  thy  green  tops  to  her  song. 
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LXXI. 


TO  A  LADY. FROM  THE  LOUNGER. 


^AR,  far  from  me  my  Delia  goes, 
And  all  my  prayers,  my  tears  are  vain ; 

Ne'er  shall  I  know  one  hour's  repose, 
TiU  Delia  bless  these  eyes  again. 

Companion  of  the  wretched,  come, 

Sweet  Hope,  and  dwell  with  me  a  while  j 

Thy  heavenly  presence  gilds  the  gloom, 
While  happier  scenes  in  prospect  smile. 

Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  Time  may  do, 
How  all  my  sorrows  yet  may  end  ; 

Can  she  reject  a  love  so  true? 
Can  Delia  e'er  forsake  her  friend  ? 
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Unkind  and  rude  the  thorn  is  seen, 
No  sign  of  future  sweetness  shows ; 

But  time  calls  forth  its  lovely  green, 
And  spreads  the  blushes  of  the  rose. 

Then  come,  fair  Hope,  and  whisper  peace, 
And  keep  the  happy  scenes  in  view, 

When  all  these  cares  and  fears  shall  cease, 
And  Delia  bless  a  love  so  true. 
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LXXII. 


SONG  FROM  HAFIZ. SIR  W.  JONES. 


SWEET  maid,  if  thou  would^t  chann  my  sight, 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy  !  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say ; 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
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A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

O !  when  these  fair,  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display; — 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades. 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destin'd  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow ; 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart  ? 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrow'd  gloss  of  arf  ? 

Speak  not  of  fate : — ah !  change  the  theme, 
And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine, 
Talk  of  the  flow'rs  that  round  us  bloom : 
'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 


To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power, 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sigh'd  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy; 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah,  sweet  maid !  my  counsel  hear, — 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage,) 
While  music  charms  the  ravish'd  ear, 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gayj  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard ! 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  ? 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
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From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill, 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  ? 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  O !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung. 
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LXXIII. 


FETE  CHAMPETRE.— SIR  W.  JOJTES. 


FAIR  Tivy,  how  sweet  are  thy  waves  gently  flowing, 

Thy  wild  oaken  woods,  and  green  eglantine  bow'rs, 
Thy  banks  with  the  blush-rose  and  amaranth  glowing, 

While  friendship  and  mirth  claim  these  labourless  hours ! 
Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 

More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  which  prospects  can  give : 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 

Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

How  sweet  is  the  odour  of  jas'mine  and  roses, 
That  Zephyr  around  us  so  lavishly  flings  ! 
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Perhaps  for  Bleanpant  fresh  perfume  he  composes* 
Or  tidings  from  Bronwith  auspiciously  brings ; 

Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 
More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  which  odours  can  give : 

Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

How  sweet  was  the  strain  that  enliven'd  the  spirit, 

And  cheer'd  us  with  numbers  so  frolic  and  free !, 
The  poet  is  absent :  be  just  to  his  merit ; 

Ah  may  he  in  love  be  more  happy  than  we  ! 
For^weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 

More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  the  muses  can  give : 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 

Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

How  gay  is  the  circle  of  friends  round  a  table, 

Where  stately  Kilgarran  o'erhangs  the  brown-  dale; 

Line  1st,  Bleanpant,  the  seat  of  W.  Brigstocke,  Esq. 
Line2d,  Bronwith,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq. 
Line  16th,  Kilgarran,  a  ruinous  castle  on  the  Tivy. 
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Where  none  are  unwilling,  and  few  are  unable, 
To  sing  a  wild  song,  or  repeat  a  wild  tale  ! 

Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 

More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  friendship  can  give : 

Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

No  longer  then  pore  over  dark  gothic  pages, 

To  cull  a  rude  gibberish  from  Neatheam  or  Brooke ; 
Leave  year-books  and  parchments  to  grey-bearded  sages ; 

Be  nature  and  love,  and  fair  woman,  our  book ! 
For  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 

More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  learning  can  give : 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

Admit  that  our  labours  were  crown'd  with  full  measure, 
And  gold  were  the  fruit  of  rhetorical  nWrs, 

That  India  supplied  us  with  long-hoarded  treasure, 
That  Dinevor,  Slebeck,  and  Coidsmore  were  ours ; 

18th,  Dinevor,  seat  of  Lord  Dinevor. 
Slebeck,  seat  of  Mr  Philips. 
Coidsmore,  seat  of  Mr  Lloyd,  near  Cardigan* 
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Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 
More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  riches  can  give  : 

Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 
Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 

Or  say,  that,  preferring  fair  Thames  to  fair  Tivy, 

We  gain'd  the  bright  ermine  robes,  purple  and  red ; 
And  peep'd  thro'  long  perukes,  like  owlets  thro'  ivy, 

Or  say,  that  bright  coronets  blaz'd  on  our  head ; 
Yet  weak  is  our  vaunt,  while  something  we  want, 

More  sweet  than  the  pleasure  that  honours  can  give ; 
Come,  smile,  damsels  of  Cardigan, 

Love  can  alone  make  it  blissful  to  live. 
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LXXIV. 


HUNTING  SONG*——— ANONYMOUS. 


WAKEN  lords  and  ladles  gay, 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 

All  the  jolly  chace  is  here, 

With  hawk  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear; 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 


Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming  j 
And  foresters  have  busy  been, 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  j 
Now  we  come  to  chaunt  our  lay, 
"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  green  wood  haste  away ; 
We  can  shew  you  where  he  lies, 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size, 
We  can  shew  the  marks  he  made, 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed  j 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"  Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chaunt  the  lay, 
Waken  lords  and  ladies  gay! 
Tell  them  youth  and  mirth  and  glee, 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we; 
VOL.  i.  s 
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Time,  stern  huntsman !  who  can  baulk, 
Staunch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
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LXXV. 


SONG  OF  MORRICE  DANCERS. STRUTT. 


WHEN  full  in  prime  the  pulse  is  strong, 
And  wanton  youth  hails  mirth  and  song  ; 
Cares  avaunt,  and  fears  alarming  !— 
Joy  abounds,  with  pleasures  charming. 

Chorus,  with  the  bells. 
How  sweetly  then  the  changes  ring, 
With  heigh  down,  ho  down,  ding  dong  ding. 

But  when  bright  youth  shall  fade  away, 
And  age  transmew  the  black  locks  grey; — 
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When  tott'ring  steps  the  staff  demand, 
And  palsies  shake  the  head  and  hand ; 
The  sprightly  changes  cease  to  ring, 
With  heigh  down,  ho  down,  ding  dong  ding. 

The  carol  blithe  and  dancing  gay 

No  longer  claim  the  holiday; 

But  time  a  doleful  story  tells, 

The  bell-rope  breaks,  and  cracks  the  bells ; — 
The  bells  that  did  so  cheerly  ring, 
With  heigh  down,  ho  down,  ding  dong  ding. 

The  deep-ton'd  tenor  tolls  the  knell, — 

A  summons  for  departure  home; 
Of  life  it  is  the  curfew  bell, 
And  heavily  it  sounds,  Boam ! — Boam  I— 
One,  one  dull  bell  no  change  can  ring, 
With  heigh  down,  ho  down,  ding  dong  ding. 
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LXXVI. 


QUEEN  ORRACA. SOUTHEY. 


THE  friars  five  have  girt  their  loins, 
And  taken  staff  in  hand ; 

And  never  shall  those  friars  again 
Hear  mass  in  Christian  land. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 
To  thank  her  and  bless  her  then ; 

And  Queen  Orraca  in  tears 
Knelt  to  the  holy  men. 

Three  things,  Queen  Orraca, 
We  prophecy  to  you : 
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Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  God ! 
For  time  will  prove  them  true. 

In  Morocco  we  must  martyr'd  be  j 
Christ  hath  vouchsaf 'd  it  thus : 

We  shall  shed  our  blood  for  him 
Who  shed  his  blood  for  us. 

To  Coimbra  shall  our  bodies  be  brought; 

For  such  is  the  will  divine ; 
That  Christians  may  behold  and  feel 

Blessings  at  our  shrine. 

And  when  unto  that  place  of  rest 

Our  bodies  shall  draw  nigh, 
Who  sees  us  first,  the  king  or  you, 

That  one,  that  night  shall  die. 

Fare  thee  well,  Queen  Orraca ; 
For  thy  soul  a  mass  we  will  say, 
10 
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Every  day  while  we  do  live» 
And  on  thy  dying  day. 

The  friars  they  blest  her,  one  by  one, 

As  she  knelt  on  her  knee  ; 
And  they  departed  to  the  land 

Of  the  Moors,  beyond  the  sea. 

What  news,  O  King  Affonso  ! 

What  news  of  the  friars  five  ? 
Have  they  preach'd  to  the  Miramamolin  ; 

And  are  they  still  alive  ? 

They  have  fought  the  fight,  O  queen ! 

They  have  run  the  race ; 
In  robes  of  white  they  hold  the  palm 

Before  the  throne  of  grace. 

All  naked  in  the  sun  and  air 
Their  mangled  bodies  lie ; 
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What  Christian  dared  to  bury  them, 
By  the  bloody  Moors  would  die. 

What  news,  O  King  Affonso  ! 

Of  the  martyrs  five  what  news  ? 
Doth  the  bloody  Miramamolin 

Their  burial  still  refuse  J 

That  on  a  dunghill  they  should  rotr 

The  bloody  Moor  decreed ; 
That  their  dishonour'd  bodies  should 

The  dogs  and  vultures  feed : 

But  the  thunder  of  God  roll'd  over  themr 
And  the  lightning  of  God  flash'd  round  j 

Nor  thing  impure,  nor  man  impure, 
Could  approach  the  holy  ground. 

A  thousand  miracles  appall'd 
The  cruel  Pagan's  mind* 
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Our  brother  Pedro  brings  them  here, 
In  Coimbra  to  be  shrin'd. 

Every  altar  in  Coimbra 

Is  drest  for  the  festival  day ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Are  dight  in  their  richest  array. 

Every  bell  in  Coimbra 

Doth  merrily  merrily  ring ; 
The  clergy  and  the  knights  await, 

To  go  forth  with  the  queen  and  the  king. 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  Queen  Orraca ! 

We  make  the  procession  stay. 
I  beseech  thee,  King  Affonso, 

Go  you  alone  to-day. 

I  have  pain  in  my  head  this  morning, 
I  am  ill  at  heart  also  : 
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Go  without  me,  King  Affbnso, 
For  I  am  too  sick  to  go. 

The  relics  of  the  martyrs  five 

All  maladies  can  cure ; 
They  will  requite  the  charity 

You  shew'd  them  once,  be  sure : 

Come  forth  then,  Queen  Orraca  ! 

You  make  the  procession  stay : 
It  were  a  scandal  and  a  sin 

To  abide  at  home  to-day. 

Upon  her  palfrey  she  is  set, 
And  forward  then  they  go, 

And  over  the  long  bridge  they  pass, 
And  up  the  long  hill  wind  slow. 

Prick  forward,  King  Affbnso, 
And  do  not  wait  for  me ; 
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To  meet  them  close  by  Coimbra, 
It  were  discourtesy. 

A  little  while  I  needs  must  wait, 

Till  this  sore  pain  be  gone: — 
I  will  proceed  the  best  I  can, 

But  do  you  and  your  knights  prick  on. 

The  king  and  his  knights  prick'd  up  the  hill, 

Faster  than  before; 
The  king  and  his  knights  have  topt  the  hill, 

And  now  they  are  seen  no  more. 

As  the  king  and  his  knights  went  down  the  hill,, 

A  wild  boar  crost  the  way ; 
Follow  him !  follow  him  !  cried  the  king ; 

We  have  time  by  the  queen's  delay ! 

A-hunting  of  the  boar  astray 
Is  King  Affonso  gone : 
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Slowly,  slowly,  but  straight  the  while, 
Queen  Orraca  is  coming  on. 

And  winding  now  the  train  appears 

Between  the  olive  trees : 
Queen  Orraca  alighted  then; 

And  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  friars  of  Alanquer  came  firsty 
And  next  the  relics  past. — 

Queen  Orraca  look'd  to  see 
The  king  and  his  knights  come  last. 

She  heard  the  horses  tramp  behind ; 

At  that  she  turn'd  her  face : 
King  Affonso  and  his  knights  came  up, 

All  panting  from  the  chace. 

Have  pity  upon  my  poor  soul, 
Holy  martyrs  five !  cried  she : 
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Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
Virgin  pray  for  me ! 

That  day  in  Coimbra, 

Many  a  heart  was  gay; 
But  the  heaviest  heart  in  Coimbra, 

Was  that  poor  queen  that  day. 

The  festival  is  over, 

The  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  west ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra, 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest 

Queen  Orraca's  father  confessor, 

At  midnight  is  awake ; 
Kneeling  at  the  martyrs'  shrine, 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

Just  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  all 
Was  still  as  still  could  be ; 
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Into  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Came  a  saintly  company : 

All  in  robes  of  russet  gray, 

Poorly  were  they  dight ; 
Each  one  girded  with  a  cord, 

Like  a  friar  minorite. 

But  from  those  robes  of  russet  gray, 
There  flowed  a  heavenly  light ; 

For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 
Of  a  friar  minorite. 

Brighter  than  their  brethren, 
Among  the  beautiful  band ; 

Five  there  were,  who  each  did  bear 
A  palm  branch  in  his  hand. 

He  who  led  the  brethren, 
A  living  man  was  he ; 
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And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 
Of  all  the  company. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar, 

Each  one  bow'd  his  head; 
And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

The  service  of  the  dead. 

And  who  are  ye,  ye  blessed  saints  ? 

The  father  confessor  said ; 
And  for  what  happy  soul  sing  ye 

The  service  of  the  dead? 

These  are  the  souls  of  our  brethren  in  bliss, 

The  martyrs  five  are  we; 
And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

Among  us  bodily. 

We  are  come  hither  to  perform, 
Our  promise  to  the  queen,- 
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Go  thou  to  King  Affbnso, 
And  say  what  thou  hast  seen. 

Then  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door, 
As  the  heavenly  vision  fled ; 

And  the  porter  called  to  the  confessor, 
To  tell  him  the  queen  was  dead. 
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